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ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  MARYTvAlO) , 

1720      -    17^5. 

LAIJD. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  Maryland 
Lord  Baltimore  was  given  tlie  land  "in  free   and  conunon  socage"; 
and  was  empowered  to  "assign,  alien,  grant,  demise,  or  enfeoff 
so  many,  such,  and  proportionate  Paints  and  Parcels  of  the 
Premises,  to  any  Person  or  Persons  willing  to  purchase  the 

same,  as  they  shall  think  convenient,  to  have  and  to  hold  

in  Fee-simple,  or  Fee-tail,  or  for  Term  of  Life,  Lives,  or 
Years;  to  hold  of  the  afoi'esaid  now  Baron  of  Baltimore,  his 

Heirs  and  Assigns,  by  such  —  Services,  Customs  and  Rents 

of  this  kind,  as  to  the  same  now  Baron  of  Baltimore,  his  Heirs 
and  Assigns,  shall  seem  fit  and  agreeable,  and  not  immediately 
of  Us."  With  such  large  powers  over  land,  and  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  earlier  colonies  concerning  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  trade,  it  is  easily  seen  vrhy   the  proprietor  to  reap 
his  profit  turned  toward  the  exploitation  of  the  soil, 

Following  the  plan  that  had  v/orked  so  successfully  in 
Virginia  Lord  Baltimore  provided  in  his  early  conditions  of 
plantation  for  the  granting  of  land  to  tliose  v/ho  would  trans- 
port settlers  into  the  colony.  By   each  grant  there  was  re- 
served to  the  proprietor  a  perjietual  quit  rent,  which  tliough 
originally  payable  in  wheat,  was  fixed  in  1^71  at  4  shillingc 


2 


Sterling  per  100  acres.   In  1683  transjiortaticn  of  settlers 
ceased  to  "be  the  basis  for  t}ie  £;;ranting  of  lands,  which  were 
thereafter  obtainable  only  on  the  pajTuent  of  a  purchase  price 
called  caution  laone^',  of  J^OO  pounds  of  tobacco  per  100  acres. 
This  was  raised  in  1684  to  240  pounds,  which  rate  during  the 
royal  period  vras  doubled.   In  1717  the  purchase  price  was 
changed  to  money  corresponding  to  a  penny  a  pound  of  the  last 
price  in  tobacco,  jnaking  the  rate  40  shillings  sterling  per 
100  acres.   These  terms  remained  unchanged  duj:'ing  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  comiautation  law^ ;  but  after  its  expiration  in 
1733  an  increase  in  the  land  rates  again  became  very  tempting 
to  the  proprietor.  By  tlie  instructions  to  Edmund  Jennings, 
judge  of  the  land-office,  in  that  year,  the  purchase  price 
was  left  at  40  shillings  sterling  per  hundred  acres,  but  the 
quit  rent  was  raised  from  4  shillings  to  10  shillings.  Under 
these  terms  tlie  number  of  land  grants  showed  a  sharp  decrease, 
so  that,  in  1738,  the  4  shilling  quit  rent  was  restored,  but 
the  purchase  price  was  advanced  from  t  2  to  ;^  5  sterling  per 
100  acres: 

At  the  same  time  tlie  land  officials  were  informed  tliat 
these  were  but  minimum  rates,  and  tJiat  higher  rates  should  be 


(1)   Seo  pg  ■8>.  Land  Office^  Warrants,  Liber  E.>;.,  p.  306; 
4*)   Kilty,  p.  232. 


demanded  wherever,  in  the  Judgioent  of  the  governor,  the  sec- 
retary, and  the  Judge  of  the  land  office,  the  desirability  of 

(1) 
the  land  would  adiilt  of  it.   In  practice,  however,  in 

creased  rates  were  seldom,  if  ever,  denia.nded.   After  1738 
there  v/as  no  further  change  in  the  ls.nd  rates  until  the  Rev- 
olution, 

The  proprietor,  however,  was  not  entirely  pleased  vrith 
this  settlement,   Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  satisfied  v/ith 
his  experiment  with  a  10  shilling  quit  rent,  seems  never  to 
have  contemplated  raising  t}ie  rates  again;  but  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  Charles  in  1751,  began  almost  at  once  a  long 
series  cf  efforts  to  increase  his  revenue  from  lands.  Know- 
ing that  the  population  v/as  rapidly  increasing,  and  seeing 
that  the  Penns  were  obtaining  higher  rates  from  their  lands, 
it  is  not  strange  that  Frederick  should  have  concluded  tiiat 
his  charges  were  too  low.   In  1753  he  appears  to  have  given 
instructions  to  grant  no  land  at  less  than  10  shillings  ster- 
ling per  100  acres  and  to  require  within  a  specified  time 
the  settlement  of  a  certain  number  of  people  on  each  grant, 
Eotli  Colonel  Lloyd,  who  was  then  agent  and  Governor  Sharpe 

T-^T--^,  May  25,  1744;   Ld .  Off.,  Warrants,  Lib.  L.  G. 
No.  A.,  p.  135.   This  instruction  bears  date  "at  Lon- 
1^,^.  (      don,  15  Dec^,  1738",  but  the  precise  date  on  which  it 

reached  tlie  colony  and  v^ent  into  force  cannot  be  de- 
termined . 


T/rote  strongly  oiiposing  the  change  and  pointing  ovt  that  al- 
though the  rates  as  then  established  ware  not  so  high  as 
tliose  of  Pennsylvania, where  agricultural  conditions  were 

different,  they  were,  nevert}ieless ,  much  higher  than  those 

(1) 
of  Virginia.    Sharpe's  advice  was  accepted,  and  the  rate 

Y/as  allowed  to  renain  as  "before. 

About  three  months  later,  Slaarpe  again  wrote  opposing 

an  advance  in  the  price  asked  for  land,  but  this  time  the 

advance  su-^gested  was  of  a  little  different  nature.   The 

system  of  granting  lands  y/as  such  that  irregular  bodies  of 

ungranted  lands  were  left  interspersed  among  the  granted, 

and  the  proprietor  seems  to  have  suggested  that  these  lands 

in  tlie  more  populous  sections  of  the  province  should  bring 

a  higher  rate  than  land  on  the  frontiers,   Sharpe  objected 

to  this  advance  because  tlie  interspersed  parcels  were  always 

the  less  desirable  land  and  in  such  small  quantities  as  to 

(3) 
be  worthless  to  any  but  the  owners  of  adjoining  tracts. 

Again  the  advice  of  the  governor  prevailed. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Old  French  and  Indian  war, 

(4) 
it  became  hopeless  to  think  of  any  advance  in  land  rates, 

(1)   Archives,  Sharpe  Corres .   I,  37, 
f*^ fte«-i-» 

(3)  Archives,  Sharpe  Correa  ,1 . ,  53, 

(4)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres,  I,  161,  294, 


(1) 

but  sceu'cely  was  peace  declared  before  Secretary  Calvert 
was  sounding  th4)    temper  of  tiie  leading  men  of  t/ie  colony  on 
the  subject  of  an  increase  in  txie  purchase  price.   His  let- 
ter to  Daniel  Dulany  brouglit  out  a  strong  reply  in  which 
Dulany  discussed  the  whole  land  situation  and  blamed  the  low 
price  of  Maryland  land  as  coinpared  with  tiiat  of  Pennsylvania 

largely  on  the  enoritious  fees  txiat  were  collected  by  the  land 

(2) 
officials.   The  opposition  thus  developed,  was  sufficient 

to  cause  the  proprietor  again  to  give  up  the  idea  of  an  iin- 
inadiate  advance.   Thus,  though  the  proi:irietor  was  very 
anxious  to  stiffen  the  terms  on  which  his  lands  were  granted 
he  was  repeatedly  induced  to  abandon  the  plan  by  the  advice 
of  his  own  officers  v/ho  lived  in  the  colony  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  conditions  there. 

Those,  however,  who  were  willing  to  take  up  grants  of 
back  lands  along  the  disputed  borders  obtained  terms  much 
more  liberal  than  were  granted  to  t?ie  patentees  of  land  jnore 
desirably  located,   Tt  is  impossible  to  say  just  when  this 

(1)  TTntil^.^^^  tiie  secretary  of  Maryland  was  an  officer 
wiio  kept  the  provincial  records  at  Annapolis  and  controlled 
the  county  clerks.   In  tliat  year,  the  proprietor  appointed 
as  Joint  secretai^y  his  uncle,  Cecilius  Calvert,  v/ho  lived  in 
England,  and  acted  as  private  secx'etary  and  adviser.  He  wac 
paid  by  contributions  deioanded  from  the  hig}ier  officers  of 
the  colony.  Being  of  a  suspicious  nature,  he  maintained 
correar)ondence  with  many  persons  in  Maryland,  apparently  us 
a  check  on  txie  governor.   He  died  in  IV^xT,  and  was  succeeded 

(2)  Calvert  Papers,  No.  2,      241-P.42, 


policy  was  inaugurated.   In  1697  Governor  Nicholoon  writing 
to  tiie  Board  of  Trade  advised  that  the  lands  around  the  head 

of  the  bav  should  be  peojjled  as  the  first  step  toward  the 

(1) 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question.   A  similar  desire  to 

take  possession  of  the  lands  in  dispute  between  Lord  Balti- 
more and  the  Penns  jnay  have  given  rise  to  the  policy  of 
cheapening  the  back  lands,  for  it  is  of  this  same  disputed 
country  that  Philemon  Lloyd  was  speaking  when,  in  1722,  he 
wrote,  "now,  th:  we  are  about  Lycencing  our  People,  to  make 

Remote  Settlements,  we  must  likewise  use  the  Proper  Measures 

(2) 
to  protect  them."    Though  these  words  of  Lloyd  suggest 

that  the  policy  of  encouraging  border  settlements  may  have 
been  springing  up  in  1722,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
special  rates  were  offered  for  the  border  lands  before  1732. 
By  that  time  the  tide  of  German  and  other  immigration  was 
streaming  from  Pennsylvania  across  Liaryland  into  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  plan  was  partly  in- 
tended to  induce  some  of  these  people  to  settle  in  Maryland. 
At  all  events,  it  was  proclaimed  in  1732  that  any  person 
having  a  faxnily,  who  would  actually  settle  on  any  of  the 
back  lands  of  the  north  and  west  boundary  between  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  Susquehanna  might  have  200  acres  in  fee  with- 
out payment  of  any  part  of  the  40  shillings  per  100  acres 

(1)  Cal.      St.   P.,    Aiaer.    and'w.    I.    (lr.9P-l«97)  ,    p.    422. 

(2)  Calvert   Papers,    ITo.^,    p.    57. 


caution  money  and  paying  quit  rents  at  tlie  rate  of  4  s}iil- 
linga  sterling  per  100  acres  "beginning  tiiree  years  after 

settlement.  Single  persona  miglit  have  100  acres  on  the  same 

(1) 
terms.    By  the  instructions  to  Edjiund  Jennings  in  the  next 

year  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  tliis  policy 

by  peiriiitting  the  governor  and  judge  of  the  land  office  to 

grant  lands  on  tlie  frontiers  or  borders  at  whatever  rates 

(2) 
to  tiiem  seemed  proper.    These  favors  were  not  confined  to 

the  hoimdary  and  v.'estern  lands,  however,  for  we  find  tiiat 
many  settlers  seized  an  opportunity  to  take  up  land  on  the 
"borders  of  Somerset  and  Worcester  counties  with  an  indul- 
gence of  six  months  in  which  to  pay  the  caution  money.   The 
judges  of  the  land  office  spoke  so  favorably'  of  this  scheme 

that  the  proprietor  empowered  Governor  Ogle  to  extend  it  to 

(3) 
the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Shore.     It  was  later  found  advis- 
able to  appoint  separate  officers  to  carry  to  tiie  frontiers 

(4) 
facilities  for  taking  up  lands  without  coming  to  Annapolis. 

Land  office  papers  siiow  special  accountings  "bv  these  men  for 

(5) 
lands  disposed  of  belov/  the  regular  rates.    This  policy 

contrasts  with  the  proprietor's  tendency  tov/ard  increasing 

(1)  Archives,  XX'/HI.,  25-^6;   Kilty,  p.  P.30. 

{2}  Ld.  Off.,  V/arrants,  Lib.  E.E.,  p.  Z>Of.  \      Kilty,  p.?.?n. 

(3)  Kilty,   Landholders'  Assistant,  pp.  239-2  40j /C*i.c^.,wt*T»^ir  <?J> 

(4)  Kilty,   p.  76.  I/..  X7-L 

(5)  Calvert  Papers,   MS.,    ITos .   921  and  924. 
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his  deiiiands ,  but  by  enabling  settlers  to  occupy  back  lands 
and  inake  one  or  ;aore  crops  before  being  called  on  to  pay  any 
charges,  it  .-uust  }iave  aided  greatly  the  settlement  of  t}ie 
interior  and  ultimately  must  have  increased  the  proprietary 
income. 

In  1601  and  1684  the  proprietor  organized  an  office  to 

(1) 

manage  the  sale  of  his  lands.    Though  the  organization  of 

the  office  was  wrecked  during  the  troubles  of  the  royal 
period,  the  idea  was  retained,  and  after  the  restoration  a 
new  organization  was  set  up.   In  1715  Philemon  Lloyd  was 
couiraissioned  as  deputy  secretary  hy  Thomas  Beake  and  Charles 
LoTve,  who  at  that  time  were  jointly  secretaries.  By  virtue 
of  this  commission  Lloyd  assuiaed  the  style  of  judge  of  the 
land  office,  and  appointed  Edward  Griff itn  to  be  register 
and  keeper  of  the  land  records,  Lloyd  was  formally  commis- 
sioned by  the  Proprietor  four  years  later.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Edmund  Jennings  in  1752,  Levin  Gale  in  1738,  and  Philip 
Thomas  in  1744,   In  1746  t.vo  judges  were  appointed,  and  the 
office  continued  to  be  double  fro;ii  that  time  to  the  Revolu- 
tion.  B;'-  their  commii^sions  tiie  judges  of  tiie  land  office 
were  to  crant  warrants  for  taking  up  lands,  to  hear  such 
cases  as  laight  arise  in  connection  wit/i  this  bijsiness,  and 
to  decide  then  "ace  or  ding  to  riglit  reason  o.nd   good  conscience" 
(1)   Kilty,   p.  108. 


(1) 

and  t}ie  several  instructions  sent  t}ieia  by  the  proprietor. 
That  is,  they  v/ere  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  issue  of 
land  patents,  and  to  hear  and  decide  all  disputes  that  arose 
in  the  course  of  tjiese  transactions.   The  instructions  show 
however,  that  the  land  office  was  always  under  close  scrutiny 
"by  the  proprietor  and  that  on  important  .natters  the  judges 

were  often  required  to  have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

(2) 
governor. and  agent. 

Under  the  judges  of  the  land  office  the  chief  offi- 
cials were  the  sxu'veyor  generals  and  the  examiner  general. 
The  svu'veyor  general  was  an  officer  of  old  standing;  before 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  it  had  become  customary  to  ap- 
point a  surveyor  general  for  each  shore.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  province  in  1715,  hov/ever,  the  same  person  tiiat 

held  the  governorship  was  always  commissioned  surveyor  gen- 

(3) 
eral  of  the  Western  Shore,    About  the  only  duties  of  these 

officers  were  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  siu'veyor  in  each 

county  and  the  transmission  of  instructions  and  v/arrants 

to  and  from  these  deputies.   After  the  ajpointjnent  of  the 

examiner  general  the  surveyor  general  even  ceased  to  see  tiie 

warrants  retiu?ned  by  the  deputies.   In  172;?  John  Gre sham  was 

appointed  "exaniner  general  of  all  plats  and  surveys  :iiade  by 

(1)  Kilty,  pp,  269-270, ?.3i, 

(2)  See  instructions  to  Jennings,   Kilty,  p,  232, 

(3)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  Ill,  557. 
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(1) 

the  several  surveyors  of  each  county."    it  is  probable 

that  his  and  his  succeeaors'  dxities  were  to  see  tliat  the 

eiu'veys  returned  by  the  deputy  surveyors  v/ere  in  d\ie  form, 

to  make  certain  that  the  amounts  included  were  correct,  to 

see  that  the  land  lay  in  a  compact  body  and  was  not  strung 

out  so  as  to  include  none  but  good  land,  and  to  take  care 

that  the  lines  coincided  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  lines 

of  former  grants  so  that  there  should  be  no  small  parcels  of 

ungranted  lard  s  left  interspersed  among  the  granted.   These 

duties  were  -very   badly  carried  out,  probabl^^,  as  Kilty 

thinks,  because  of  a  conflict  of  powers  between  the  examiner 

general  and  the  siu'veyor  general  in  the  control  of  the  dep- 

(2) 
uty  surveyors . 

In  order  to  take  up  lands  through  the  land  office  the 

applicant  came  first  to  t:ie  proprietor's  agent  and  paid  the 

(3) 
purchase  price  for  the  amount  of  land  required.   The  receipt 

for  this  was  an  order  to  the  judges  of  tixe  land  office  for 

a  coiojaon  \/arrant  for  the  specified  munber  of  acres.   The 

warrant,  when  made  out  by  the  clerk  or  register  of  the  land 

office  and  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Judges,  was  directed  to 

(1)  Kilty,  p.  295;  Council  Record,  Archives,  XXV,  346, 

(2)  Kilty,  pp,  271-272;  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  I,  405. 
(3)   This  was  /£  2  sterling  per  100  acres  from  1717  to  1738 
and;f5  sterling  per  100  acres  from  that  time  until  the  Rev- 
olution. 
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to  the  surveyor  general  of  the  jjroper  siiore  and  theoretical- 
ly delivered  by  him  to  the  deputy  surveyor  of  the  county  in 
which  the  f)atentee  desired  the  land  to  be  located.   In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  patentee  himself  probably  took  the  war- 

(1) 
rant  to  the  deputy  surveyor.    The  deputy  surveyor  then 

surveyed  the  land  wherever  in  the  county  the  patentee  de- 
sired, and  having  so  done,  returned  to  the  examiner  general 
the  warrant  with  a  certificate  describing  the  situation  and 
bounds  of  the  land.  When  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  certificate,  the  examiner  affixed  his  endorsement  of  ap- 
proval and  sent  it  again  to  the  land  office,  so  that  a  pat- 
ent might  be  drawn  up,  which,  when  sealed  by  the  cloancellor, 
might  be  taken  out  by  the  patentee  whenever  called  for,  and 
constituted  a  title  to  the  land  described.  But  if  the  land 
to  be  taken  up  had  been  cultivated  by  some  one  wiio  had  no 
right  thereto,  or  if  it  was  contiguous  to  land  already  held 
by  the  applicant,  the  procedure  had  to  be  varied  so  as  to 
permit  the  officers  to  collect  an  extra  pa^Tiient  to  cover  the 
value  of  any  improvements  that  there  might  happen  to  be.   In 
this  case,  the  applicant  came  at  once  to  the  judges  of  the 
land  office  and  petitioned  for  a  special  warrant  to  survey 
certain  specified  land,  or  for  a  warrant  to  resurvey  his 

(1)   Such  was  the  case  wit/i  a  warrant  raentioned^the  L.H.J., 
August,  5,  1732.   The  sale  of  warrants  also  shows  that  the 
patentee  must  have  had  possession  of  t}iem. 
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own  land  v/ith  leave  to  include  the   contiguous  tract.   This 
warrant  then  followed  the  same  channels  as  the  common  war- 
rant with  the  exceptions  tloat  the  deputy  surveyor  retiu^ned 
a  full  description  of  the  land  and  its  improvements,  from 
which  the  judges  of  the  land  office  placed  a  valuation  on 
the  property,  and  tiiat  the  patent  issued  only  after  the  pat- 
entee had  settled  with  the  agent  for  the  regular  piirchase 

price  and  a-n^r   additional  sums  that  might  have  been  demanded 

(1) 

for  the  improvements.    Governor  Sharpe  wrote  tliat  he  could 

suggest  no  improvements  in  this  procedure,  and  tells  us  that 

it  was  generallv  recognized  as  the  most  regular  and  unexcep- 

(2) 
tionable  scheme  of  land-granting  in  all  North  America. 

Though  the  grant  was  not  complete  until  the  patent  is- 
sued, yet,  the  warrant  was  salable  at  any  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress. Moreover,  the  applica.nt  miglit  even  divide  his  warrant 
and  sell  it  off  in  parcels,  so  that  on  the  one  wari'ant  sev- 
eral patents  would  issue  granting  parts  of  the  land  to  vari- 
ous persons.   In  1712,  Charles  Carroll,  v/hile  agent  in  con- 
trol of  land  affairs,  was  instructed  not  to  permit  this  pet- 
ty assignment  of  warrants,  but  t}ie  practice  was  never  stopped 

(1)   This  scheme  was  abused  by  persons  securing  warrants  and 
permitting  them  to  go  as  far  as  the  ret\u'n  of  the  certifi- 
cate, but  not  taking  out  the  patent.   By  tiiis  means,  tiie 
land  was  held  but  neither  piu'chase  price  nor  quit  rents  were 
paid.   In  1730^^  it  was  proclaimed  tJiat  after  t}ie  exjUration 
of  two  years  all  lands  held  on  such  certificates  longer  than 
two  years  would  be  considered  again  open  to  warrant  and  siu'- 
vey.   August  13,  1732,  this  tiireat  was  proclaimed  to  be  in 
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Througjiont  the  period,  persons  frequently  took  out  v.arrants 
wit}iout  any  intention  of  taking  up  the  land,  but  merely  for 
tiie  purpose  of  selling  tixe  warrant  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
parcels . 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  land  office  \va.s  open 
to  all  comers,  the  warrant  had  a  monetary  value  because  of 
the  caution  money  and  the  enormous  fees  that  had  to  be  paid 
before  obtaining  it.  Each  official  jnentioned  above,  and 
.many  deputies  and  subordinates  who  are  not  mentioned  were 
paid  entirely  by  the  fees  of  their  offices,  so  tliat  every 
possible  service  in  preparing  and  executing  the  papers  re- 
quired a  separate  fee.   Since  the  land  was  looked  upon  as 
the  private  property  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  land  office, 
as  his  personal  affair,  these  fees  were  left  untouched  by 
the  wholesale  reductions  of  fees  made  by  the  legislature. 

Only  now  and  then  the  lower  house  showed  a  tendency  to  find 

(1) 
fault  with  the  fees  of  the  land  office.    Wlien  the  tobacco 

inspection  bill  was  under  consideration  in  1747,  the  lower 

effect,  and  several  lat«r  warrants  show  that  it  was  not  idle. 

(2)   Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  I,  403-405;   Case  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  1733,  among  uncatalogued  state -papers  in  the  lto.ry_ 
land  Historical  Society. 

{3)Kilty,  p.  276;  see  also  nujneroue  assignments  among  the 
land  warrants . 

(1)   Upper  House  Journal,  Oct.  31,  1724« 'SESV' »ul .  5»>, 
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house  was  about  to  reduce  the  land  office  fees  along  with 
all  others,  but  a  reminder  of  the  private  nature  of  land  af- 
fairs was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  \ea.ve    those  fees  as  be- 

(1) 
fore.   Thus  it  hapjened  tliat  in  the  later  colonial  period 

the  fees  of  the  land  office  were  much  higher  than  those  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  government,  and  constituted  a  severe 
biu^den  on  the  settler.   In  1764  Daniel  Dulany  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary Calvert:  "Petitions,  Draughts  of  petitions,  orders, 
Warrants,  Renewments ,  Recordings  again,  Examinings,  Patents, 
Recordings  again,  Seals,  to  say  nothing  of  Perq.ui3ites ,  con- 
tingent Hearings,  t:   Lawyers  fees,  are  very  expensive  in  Mary- 
land," Ke  further  estimated  "that  the  Pees  cliarged  by  the 
Judges  or  Registers  of  the  Land-office,  Surveyors,  Examiner, 
Clerks,  Chancellor,  amount  to  an  annual  sum  of  at  least,  by 
the  most  moderate  Computation,  Half  a  Million  of  Tobacco," 

(1)  "TiThen  the  Inspection  Law  first  took  place  ^  the  As- 
sembly were  for  applying  their  pruning  knife  to  the  Pees 

of  the  Land-office  *!C,  they  were  told,  that  this  office  was 
peculiarly  his  Lordship's;  that,  as  he  might  demand  what  he 
pleased  for  his  Lands,  so  might  he  regulate  these  Fees,  as 
he  thought  fit;  that  it  was  nothing  to  the  People,  it  was 
not  a  publick  office  to  which  They  were  obliged  to  apply,  it 
being  in  their  option  whether  They  wou'd  take  up  Lands,  or 
not;  that  the  Pees  v/ere  to  be  consider 'd  as  part  of  the 
Terms  of  the  Piu'cloase,  w*^^  lay   Lord,  had  a  right  to  fix." 
Dulany  to  Calvert,  Calvert  Papers,  No,  2,  p.  243, 

(2)  Calvert  Papers,  Ho.  2,  p.  241, 
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True  to  this  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  pro- 
prietor's personal  affairs,  tjie  lower  liouse  dirrin^  the  period 
under  consideration  never  made  a  serious  effort  to  meddle 
v/it/i  the  land  business ;  "b\it  mutterings  of  discontent  were 

frequently  heard.   There  seems  to  have  been  woful  ignorance 

(1) 
of  land  natters  both  in  England  and  America,   as  the  only 

documents  relating  to  them  were  in  private  letters  and  books 

of  instructions.  In  1729,  t/ierefore,  it  was  resolved  by  the 

lower  house  to  be  an  aggrievance  that  the  terms  on  which 

land  was  granted  were  not  made  public,  and  it  was  ordered 

tliat  the  comiaittee  which  was  then  transcribing  the  records 

(2) 
should  collect  these  conditions  in  one  book. 

In  the  same  year  the  judicial  powers  of  the  judge  of 

the  land  office  were  taken  into  consideration;  and  though 

the  house  siiowed  discontent  tiiat  s\;ch  T;ide  jurisdiction 

should  be  exercised  by  one  not  responsible  to  legislature, 

(3) 
yet, the  matter  was  passed  over  without  action.    In  1732 

the  lower  house  undertook  an  extended  investigation  of  the 
method  of  reserving  lands  on  warrants  without  issuing  pat- 
ents.  The  committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  found 
that  several  warrants  issued  for  amounts  of  land  varying 
from  ten  to  ten  thousand  acres  each  liad  been  located  in  enor- 


(1)  Kilty,  p.  198. 

(2)  L.H.J. ,   August  4,  1729, 

(3)  L.H.J.,  July  30,  1729. 
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inous  territories  "but  not  definitely  fi>ed,  tlais  tying  up  all 
other  Y/ccrctnts  for  lc.nd  in  those  territories  until  the  sur- 
veys should  be  ins,de ,   In  tliis  way  three  or  four  men  held  op- 
tions on  ft.ll  vacant  lands  on  the  Potomac,  Toetv^een  the  Monoc- 

acv  and  the  Susquelianna,  and  hack  of  the  Eastern  Shore  set- 

(1) 
tleiaents  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  Dorchester  coimty. 

Although  tliese  abuses  Mere   causing  prospective  settlers  to 

pass  on  to  Penns;^lvania  and  Virginia,  yet  the  ma.tter  v/as 

(2) 
held  over  to  the  next  session  and  nothing  was  done,   Proh- 

a'oly,  mere  exposure  of  the  abuse  was  sufficient  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.   On  one  point  the  assembly  did  interfere  in  a 
small  way  with  land  affairs.   In  the  erection  of  towns,  the 
act  granting  the  charter  sometimes  made  special  provisions 
regarding  town  lots,  fixing  the  prices  a,t  which  they  might 
be  pvirchased,  interfering  with  the  escheat,  and  even  abol- 
ishing the  q\)it  r-ent.  Acts  of  tliis  sort  led  to  controver- 
sies bet\.een  the  tv^o  houses  of  assembl-"^,  and  one  for  Prin- 
cess  Ann  Town  even  received  the  propriet^;'^  dissent.    It 
was  not  very  imi'Ortant  for  the  legislature  to  control  land 
affairs,  becaiJ.se  in  t}ie  patenting  of  lands  tlie  interests  of 

(1)  The  same  object  was  accomplished  in  a  smaller  v/ay  ty 
failing  to  mark  the  bounded  tree  and  showing  different  lines 
to  persons  contemj  luting  patenting  adjoining  land,  tlius 
holding  open  land  on  each  side  of  the  true  grant.   Chancery 
Record,  December  26,  1752,  Liber  B.T.  no.  1,  p.lVP.  lordship 
vs.  Spalding, 

(2)  L.H.J,,  August  5,  1732.1  -Mil.  ml.  Ifi,  i)..  inft  'IP^v, 

(3)  Calvert  Papers,  No.  2,  p.  154, 
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the  i^ropi-ietor  and  of  tlie  peoi^le  were  not  very  divergent. 
Rotli  Vifere  interested  in  getting  the  lands  taken  up  fe-nd  set- 
tled, and  difficulties  arose  chiefly  ttirough  tlie  self-inter- 
est of  a  ring  of  office  holders  and  grantees  who  disregarded 
the  rights  of  proprietor  and  people  alike. 

It  will  "be  noticed  that  the  system  of  granting  lands 
outlined  above  leads  to  no  regul£,rity  in  size,  shape,  or  lo- 
cation  of  grants.   The  propriet/5ry  instructions  alvrays  for- 
tid  what  v/as  technicallj'  known  as  stringing  -  that  is,  run- 
ning the  lines  so  as  to  avoid  imdesirable  land  -  and  ordered 

tJiat  the  grants  he  run  as  near  as  jjossible  in  the  form  of  a 

(1) 
rectangle.    But  in  the  loose  government  cf  the  proprietor 

giving  orders  to  the  Judges  of  the  land  office  and  getting 
the  deputy  surveyors  actually  to  carry  them  out  were  very 
different  matters.   The  officers  clung  together  to  suc}i  an 
extent  that  it  v/as  of  little  use  to  put  one  to  look  after 
another.   Consequently  grants  of  land  assi^med  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  shapes,  running  wherever  a  vein  of  fertile  soil 
enticed  and  avoiding  all  gullies,  swamps,  and  other  unde- 
sirable parcels.   To  ms.intain  such  inti'icate  boundaries  in 
the  midst  of  a  virgin  forest  was  a  problem  requii'ing  tlie 
most  lains taking  care.    The  most  accurate  surveying  and 
plotting  and  the  best  of  boundary  stones  would  still  have 
(1)   Fee  instructions  to  Edmund  Jennings,   Kilty, — p  ■  -aSRf^ 
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left  roojQ  for  disixites  to  £iripe.   But  neitJier  \/ere  to  be  haa. 
The  surveyors  v/ere  plantere  of  t}ie  coimties  arx^ointed 
tlirough  influence  witi.  the  surveyor  general  and  often  v;ith 
only  the  rougliest  knowledge  of  surveying.   Moreover,  the 
persons  who  vyere  interested  in  liaving  the  lands  strung  out 
or  underestimated  v/ere  often  friends,  relatives,  a.nd  men   who 
paid  well,  while  those  who  v/ere  interested  in  having  the 
v.ork  carefully  and  accurately  done  v/ere  far  away  in  Annapolis 
and  London.   The  objects  used  for  boundaries  were  frequently 
of  a  temporary  natiu^e  -  rarely  a  siocvll  stone  set  up,  occa- 
sionally a  natiiral  object,  soinetiiaes  a  rood,  which  at  this 
period  was  very  temporary,  but  ustially  a  (tree\rnarked/  to  sliov. 
that  it  determined  a  line.   In  Kent  county,  it  is  said,  even 
a  pig-sty  and  a  Iiay-cock  were  used  to  mark  the  lines  of  svr- 
vev.  With  such  careless  and  perishable  surveying,  it  is  not 
surprising  t^iat  the  me-intenance  of  boundaries  became  a  prob- 
lem of  e;rec<,t  Qiffic\;lty. 

In  the  general  code  enacted  in  1715  was  included  an 
act  for  ascertaining  the  bounds  of  lands.   This  act  provided 
a  bot;jr*d  of  five  men  in  each  county  empovrered  \*ithout  tlie 
forinalities  of  a  coiu't  to  try  all  cases  of  disjiuted  bound- 
aries.  They  might  inform  tiiemselves  of  the  facts  by  hearing 
testimony,  visiting  the  lands,  or  by  any  other  convenient 
method,  Eeview  of  their  decision  could  be  iiad  only  by  peti- 
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tioning  the  governor  foi"  a  special  coimniESion,  on  v/hich  the 

governor  mig}it  appoint  one  of  the  council  or  the  provincial 

(1) 
court  and  tv/o  skilled  in  surveying  to  reliear  t].e  case.    The 

act  was  to  in\n  thj-'ee  ;;,ears,  "but  it  was  rei)ealed,  and  a  new 

act  passed  in  171ti,   Tliis  act  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 

one  of  1715,  ejscept  that  it  provided  nine  coimiiissi oners  in 

each  county  from  whose  decision  there  lav  onlj^  the  ever- 

(2) 

permissible  ctppeal  to  Englc'.nd,   The  object  of  tixis  ext,  as 

expressed  in   the  preaiahle ,  was  to  provide  "A  Remedy  for  the 
more  Exact  Settling  t}ie  bounds  of  all  such  Ancient  Surveys 
as  liave  been  ds,rkly  It  Unskillfullj'  Exprest",  to  prevent  the 
vast  charges  of  trials  by  juries  in  the  provincial  courts 
and  the  frequent  appeals  to  the  superior  courts,  a.nd  to  pro- 
vide against  the  necessity  tliat  the  poorer  inl'jabitants  were 
sometimes  under  of  giving  up  their  lands  rat}ier  than  under- 
take the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  Annaj.olis  and  prolonged 
litigation. 

The  storm  that  arose  over  the  act  indicates  t}iat  therp 
must  have  been  more  at  stake  tlian  the  convenience  of  a  few 
suitors.   Philemon  Lloyd  Ib   e-    letter  to  London  after  speak- 
ing of  the  discussion  the  act  v/as  causing  in  the  province 
and  many  high  handed  decisions  by  commissioners  from  v/hich 

(1)  Bacon,  Laws  of  Maryland,  1715,  ch.  45;  text  given  in 
Kilty,  App.  7VI. 

(2)  L.H.J.   May  1,2,  171/i,  -WPn  ,  not  45 
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there  was  no  appeal,  suggests,  furtlier,  that  tlie  finality 
of  t}ie  coifuiiiss loners'  decision  might  affect  tlie  claims  of 

tlie  proprietor  to  any  surplus  lands  that  shoiild  happen  to 

(1) 
be  incl\ided  vrithin  the  lines  of  a  tract.    It  is  not  impos- 
sible tliat  the  entire  bill  was  a  dark  scheme  to  attain  this 

(2) 
end.   At  r.ny  rate,  the  proprietor  vetoed  the  bill,    thus 

leaving  the  colony  without  any  special  regulation  of  bounda- 
ries,  ^s  the  veto  message  liad  found  fault  especia,lly  with 
the  lack  of  appeal,  the  lower  house  at  once  proceeded  to 
remedy  this  defectj  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
upper  house  succeeded  in  securing  a  special  commission  of 
revievr  in  each  co\;nty,  thus  avoiding  all  schemes  that  would 

tJirow  the  final  decision  into  the  hands  of  tlie  regular 

(3) 
coiu'ts,   A  great  nvuaber  of  petitions  for  relief  ctgainst  un- 
just decisions  by  the  commissioners  v/hich  had  already  accu- 

luulcited  before  tiie  house  were  also  referred  to  these  cominis- 

(4) 
sioners  of  review.    This  act,  like  the  former,  received 

the  dissent  of  the  proprietor;  and  although  t}ie  lower  }i.cuse 

(5) 
undertook  to  support  it  b^'  an  address  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the 

(1)  Calvert  Papers,  "o .  2,  pp.  1-20. 

(2)  L.K.J. ,  April  21,  1720. 

(3)  Kilty,  App.  7.VI, 

(4)  L.H.J.,  April  18,  20,  October  14,  1720,   ITotice  es- 
pecially t}ie  complaint  against  Thoma.a  Addison  of  Prince 
George  County  and  his  indignant  replies,  L.H.J.  April  13, 
1720. 

(5)  L.F.J. ,  August  5,  1721. 
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latter  l\eld  firm. 

^If  it  was  the  inn-pose  of  the  lower  liouae  to  aim  tt  bla.. 
at  the  proprietor's  claims  to  surplus  le.nds  during  these  con- 
troversies, the  piirpose  must  have  been  given  up  when  it  was 
found  t}iat  t}ie  address  to  Lord.  Baltimore  brouglit  no  results. 

The  next  year,  1722,  s  penalt;/  of  5000  pounds  of  to- 

(1) 
hacco  was  imposed  on  any  one  interfering  v/ith  boundar;'  trees  ; 

and  the  following  year,  1723,  without  any  aj'jjarent  friction, 
an  act  was  passed,  jiermitting  the  county  courts  on  tlie  peti- 
tion of  any  one  seized  of  lands  to  grant  a  comiaission  of 
four  freeholders  who  i.iight  examine  v;itnesses  or  inform  tliem- 
selves  in  any  other  v/ay  concerning  the  iiroj^er  bounds  of  the 

lands  in  dispute  and  record  their  findings  .among  tlie  county 

(2) 
records.   These  records  were  then  final  evidence  in  all 

land  cases.   This  act  continued  tliroughout  the  colonial  pe- 
riod, a.nd  the  numerous  records  of  such  commissions  testify 
not  only  to  the  smooth  vi^orking  of  the  lav;  itself,  bxit  also 

to  the  enormous  number  of  boundary  disputes  tliat  arose  d\xr- 

(3) 
ing  the  period. 

(1)  Bacon,  1722,  ch.  8. 

(2)  Bacon,  1723,  ch.  8. 

(3)  In  1750  and  at  various  times  tliereafter,  bills  were 
introduced  for  processioning  lands  in  order  to  establis]) 
boundaries.   It  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  object  of 
trying  to  revive  this  quaint  cur.tom,  but  tlie  bill  always  re- 
ceived a  prompt  defeat  in  tlie  upper  house.   Coming  at  tliis 
time  of  controversy,  t}ie  bill  sti'ongly  suggests  some  covert 
attack  on  tlie  proi>rietar;.'  privileges,   L.H.J.   May  11,  1750, 
tlay  5,  1761,  etc. 
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^  Aside  from  mere  indef init.eness  in  determining  bounda- 
ries, the  ignorance,  and  often  the  knavery,  of  deputy  sur- 
veyors caused  them  in  many  cases  to  include  within  the  lines 
run  much  more  land  than  the  wt.rrant  called  for.   It  was  very 
easy  for  a  surveyor  to  satisfy  iiis  conscience  "by  the  argu- 
ment that  a  little  land  more  or  less  cut  out  of  the  forest 
would  he  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Lord  Baltimore  v/ho  still 
had  thousands  of  acres  going  to  waste.   It  v/ould,  tiierefoi^e, 
"be  folly  to  take  any  great  trouble  in  measuring  accurate 
lines  through  difficult  i^laces,  to  refuse  to  ^bey  a  friend, 
or  even  to  reject  a  tempting  bribe.  Under  these  conditions 
it  v.-as  to  be  expected  that  the  grants  would  show  great  inac- 
ciu'acies  of  acreage.   Two,  tliree,  five,  and  even  ten  times 

as  much  land  was  sometimes  included  in  the  s\irvey  as  was 

(1) 
called  for  in  the  grant. 

The  resumption  of  these  surplus  lands  by  the  propri- 
etor was  an  undertaking  of  considerable  difficulty.   In  the 
first  place  the  surplus  had  to  be  discovered,  and  tlie  ov/ner 

himself  v/as  probably  the  only  one  v/ho  knew  of  its  existence. 

a. 

It  v/as  very  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  i-ropriet^ry  au- 

tJiorities  to  proceed  of  their  own  accord.   It  was  also 
claimed  that  the  grantees  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  survey- 
ing, and  if  there  was  any  mistake  it  was  made  by  the  projiri- 
(1)   Case  of  Lord  Baltimore,  TTncatalog\ied  State  Papers  in 
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e tor's  own  agents  and  he  sho\;lQ  "be  the  loser.   Moreover,  the 

legality  of  proprietors'  claim  was  qvestioned.   The  jiatents 

were  alv/ays  for  lands  witliin  certain  hounds  containing  a 

certain  number  of  acres  "more  or  less",  and  the  holders  of 

surplusage  insisted  tliat  this  piirase  precluded  all  claims 

for  land  ahove  the  sfjecified  axnount .   Diu'ing  the  last  iialf 

seventeenth 
of  the     centiu:*y  tlie  doctrine  was  v/orked  out  that  tiiese 

"^  (1) 

words  covered  not  over  ten  per  cent  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  it  v/as  impossible  to  get  any  such  doctrine  accepted  by 

tiie  people. 

In  tlie  early  period  of  the  projirietary  government, 

probably  t^irough  the  activity  of  the  officials,  man;'-  persons 

were  brouglit  to  resurvey  their  land  and  take  up  the  s\u:*plus; 

but  this  ceased  v;hen  tlie  proprietor's  £rii»  v/as  loosened  dxir- 

(2) 
ing  the  royal  period,  1609-1715.    The  legal  disputes  at 

this  time  caused  Lord  Baltimore  to  submit  the  case  to  Sir 

Edward  Northey,  one  of  tlie  crown  attorneys,  who  returned  e.n 

(3) 
opinion  unfavorable  to  his  client.   With  this  additional 

handicap  nothing  could  he  accomplished  under  tlie  government 

as  it  tlien  existed;  and  tliough  tlie  claims  v^ere  not  abcUed, 

all  active  support  of  them  was  sxispended. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  province,  however,  it  was 

(1)  Kilty,  p.  199. 
(?.)  Kilty,  p.  196. 
(3)   Calvert  Papers,  ::o .  2,  p.  89. 
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inevitable  that  the  matter  slioxild  "be  foxiglit  out  to  a  conclu- 
sion.  We  have  already  seen  reasons  for  susjiecting  that  the 

act  for  maintaining  boundetries  passed  in  I7l8  was  &.  veiled 

(1) 
attack  on  this  claim.    But  the  proprietor's  victory  on 

this  occasion  did  not  embolden  liim  iiiunediately  to  take  any 
aggressive  action.  Hot  until  1733  was  there  any  decided 
move  in  the  matter.  Among  the  instructions  to  Edmund  Jen- 
nings, judge  of  tjie  land  office,  in  that  year,  v/as  one  com- 
manding him  to  inform  the  attorney  general  of  any  surplusage 
Vnat   might  come  to  his  attention  in  order  that  proceedings 
might  be  instituted  to  make  void  the  patent.   In  case  of  the 
amendment  of  the  patent,  Jennings  was  to  issue  a  new  one  to 
the  patentee  for  the  same  niunber  of  acres  tl-iat  the  old  one 
had  called  foi%  and  to  regrant  tlie  surplusage  to  any  one  vrho 
should  apjilj',  charging  for  caution  money  whatever  seemed 
proper  to  the  chancellor  (governor)  and  agent,  and  reserving 

a  q\iit  rent  of  four  s?iillings  sterling  for  every  hundred 

(2) 
acres.   On  June  14,  1733,  the  very  next  day  after  the  dating 

of  these  instructions,  a  proclaujation  was  issued  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  uKiny 
persons,  depending  on  the  clause  "more  or  less",  had  neglected 

(1)  -&€hir-vei'l   Pftpeia^— pp^  CU^r^^   -f  •  ^^' 
(2)/U.0ff.   Warrants,  Lib.  E.F..,  p.  308; 
Kilty,  p.  233. 
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to  take  \jp  their  suriilusage,  and  giving  notice  timt  all  who 
failed  to  take  up  such  surplusage  v/itlxir.  two  years  siiould  be 
proceeded  against  by  law  to  vacate  tlieir  grants  as  fraudu- 
lently gained.   The  proclamation  furtlier  tlireatened  tliat  no 
person  v/ho  allowed  tiie  time  to  elapse  sliould  ever  obtain  a 

grant  for  such  surplus;  but  any  one  discovering  it  should 

(1) 
have  a  preemption  on  the  land  and  two  years'  rent  free. 

This  was  Q.  bold  attempt,  and  it  created  a  stir  among 
landholders.  Sir  Edward  Northey's  opinion  t}'iat  siu^plusage 
was  not  recoverable  by  the  proprietor  was  much  made  use  of 
among  the  people  to  assvtre  themselves  of  the  impossibility 
of  sTich  procedure.  Consequently,  on  tiie  advice  of  the  gov- 
ernor, it  was  decided  that  the  case  as  stated  to  llorthey  v;as 

(2) 
unfair  to  the  proprietor,   and  it  was  a.gain  presented  to 

a  crown  lawyer,  tliis  time  to  Thomas  Lutwyche.  Again,  how- 

(3) 
ever, the  decision  v;as  unfavorable^   but  in  spite  of  lawyers' 

(1)  Council  Record,  Archives,  XXVIII,  44;  Kilty,  p,200. 

(2)  Gov.  Ogle  to  Lord  Baltimore,  Calvert  Papers,  ITo .  2, 
p,  89, 

(3)  Lutwyche  v/rc-te  as  follov/s:   "I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
grant  is  good,  for  tho  where  a  grant  is  ioade  by  the  Crown 
and  the  King  is  deceived  in  his  grant,  the  grant  is  void  in 
lav/,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  in  case  of  a  Ld,  Prop, 
of  a  Prov,  unless  there  may  be  seme  law  made  for  t}iat  pvu*- 
pose.  But  upon  the  head  of  fraud  I  slid,  think  tliat  if  any- 
tliing  of  that  appears  in  the  case,  a  court  of  equity  shd . 
give  relief  as  they  do  in  other  cases  where  jieople  are  im- 
posed on,  and  v/here  such  collusion  appears  between  the  of- 
ficers and  the  grantee  v/ith  intent  to  deceive  the  Ld ,  Prop. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  that  the  Ld,  slid,  have  relief  pro- 
vided a  bill  is  brouglit  in  a  reasonable  time;  but  v/ithout 
voiding  the  former  grants  by  some  legal  or  equitable  metliod, 
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opinions  the  propr-ietor  went  on  to  execxite  his  threat.   On 
Januai^y  its-,  173o,   v.-aa  issued  the  first  warrant  to  a  discov- 
erer of  surpjlusage  giving  the  right  to  resurvey  t}ie  lands  of 
another,  as  had  "been  promised  in  the  procls,ination;  and  such 
warrants  continued  to  be  issued  for  several  years,  the  last 
"being  dated  July  1?:,  1738.   They  created  much  confusion 

among  the  holders  of  surpltis  lands,  and  ca\ised  an  outcry  all 

(2) 
over  the  province.   But  the  proprietary  aiithorities  braved 

the  storm,  and  the  attorney  general  filed  several  cases  in 
chancery  for  the  piirpose  of  vacating  grants  on  the  plea  that 
thai  contained  surplus.   This  seems  to  jriitve  increased  the 
oi>position,  and  in  the  legislatvire  of  1739  it  was  rej'orted 
as  a  grievance  that  the  lord  proprietor  liad  issued  these 
pro  damnations  of  pernicious  conseqixence  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  people,  tending  to  raise  law-suits  and  dispos- 
sess families  of  long  tenure.   It  v/as  a.lso  considered  a 
grievance  that  the  attorney'"  general  ].ad  filed  his  suits  in 

chancery  "to  the  subversion  of  the  Landed  Esta-te  or  Property 

(3) 
of  the  Good  People  v/ho  have  honestly  pjaid  for  the  same." 

I  do  not  think  nev/  grants  can  be  lawfully  made."   Dated,  De 
cember  '^T   17":^.  T'r^r■'t■■''r)"■\^ed   statt=^  napers  in  Md .  Hist.  Soc 

{\)T^iif^ifao^l^i^x^\i:i'^i'/3   o/c  go  ti^time  limit  in  the  proc 
lamation  diM'  not,   expire<i^Hntil  June  14,  1735. 

(2)   Kilty,  p.  197.  Kilty  says  he  was  "informed  t>iat  the 
claimants  under  such  patents  did  not  succeed  at  law  v/here 
their  titles  v/ere  contested," 

(3)Il.H..T,,   May  31,  1739. 
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Although  very  ;nany  persons  were  thus  brought  to  take 
(1) 
up  their  surplusage,    tixe  dissatisfaction  proved  too  much 

for  the  proprietor.   A.s  early  as  1735  he  showed  signs  of 

weakening,  for  a  proclaination  of  that  year  offered  as  a 

special  favor  to  waive  the  section  of  the  earlier  procla/ua- 

tion  which  had  t/ireatened  txiat  none  who  failed  to  take  up 

tiieir  sui''i:>lus  before  June  14,  1735  should  ever  obtain  a 

(2) 
grant  for  such  surplus.   The  cessation  of  the  issue  of  war- 
rants to  discoverei's  of  surplus  was  another  acknovfledgment 
of  weakness i  and  if,  as  Kilty  was  informed,  the  suits  over 
tiiese  warrants  were  decided  against  the  discoverers,  this 
aust  }iave  completed  the  defeat  of  the  lord  proprietor.   At 
all  events,  th.e  attempt  to  pus}i  the  claim  to  surplus  lands 
was  carried  little  further.   The  claim  was  not  surrendered, 
however,  for  instructions  to  (lovernor  Ogle  in  1743  permit 
him  to  grant  surplus,  not  at  a  rent  of  four  shillings  ster- 
ling per  hundred  acres  according  to  the  proclams.tion  of  1733^ 
but  at  the  same  rate  as  the  origincil  grant,  the  purciiasers 
paying  the  purchase  money,  interest  thereon,  and  the  rent 

(1)   In  1733  there  were  but  10  resurvey  warrants  issued 
between  June  24   and  Decexaber  31;  in  1734  there  were  issued 
113  such  warrants;  in  17?5,  by  June  14,  when  the  time  limit 
was  to  expire  there  had  been  issued  80,  and  for  the  wr.ole 
year  the  number  was  105;  the  niunbers  for  later  yetirs  were 
1736,  69;  1737,  81;  1738,  43;  1739,  61;  and  1740,  59.   "vlost 
of  these  resui'vey  warrants  were  to  take  up  sxu'plus  . 

(2)Kilty,  p.  201. 
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(1) 

from  the  date  of  tlie  original  grant.   Except  in  very  re- 

cent  i^rants  these  ^muo  were  less  liberal  than  those  of 

1733.   Although  Kilty  says  that  after  1747  petitions  for 

resui'vev  seldom  raention  the  taking  up  of  svirplus  land  as  a 

(2) 
reason  for  the  svirvey,   yet  it  is  probahle  that  such  lands 

continued  to  be  taken  up.   In  1754  Governor  Sharpe  v/rote 

that  in  many  co\mties  people  were  so  anxious  to  secure  their 

lands  against  any  possibility  of  dispute  that  there  v/as  no 

(3) 
need  to  issue  a  proclamation  urging  them  to  take  up  siirplus. 

Later  in  the  year  Sliarpe  again  vrrote  that  the  condi- 
tions of  1743  were  too  rigorous,  and  that  if  tiie  taking  up 

of  surplus  were  permitted,  without  paying  arrears  of  rent 

(4) 
many  persons  holding  large  anounts  v/ould  resurvey  at  once. 

In  1756  a  procla.nci,tion  v/as  issued  granting  such  terms.   It 

reminded  the  holders  of  surplus  land  that  their  grants  might 

be  invalidated,  but  tlirough  leniency  offered  to  permit  all 

who  applied  within  two  years  to  take  up  their  surplusage  at 

t/ie  same  rate  as  the  original  grants  without  paying  any  ar- 

(5) 
roars  of  rent.   Probably,  the  increasing  scs.rcity  of  lands 

caused  t/ieir  possessors  to  take  more  care  of  their  titles 

tiian  previously,  so  t}iat  no  fm'tl'ier  efforts  of  tjiis  natiu'e 

(1)  C.  R.,   Archives,  XXVIII.,  256;   Kilty,  p.  237, 

(2)  Kilty,  p,  19Q. 

(3)  Archives,  Sharpe  Correa.  I.,  38. 

(4)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  I.,  92. 

(5)  Kilty,  p.  203;  Maryland  Gazette,  January  22,  1756. 
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were  ever  necessary,   ^t  all  events,  we  hear  of  no  :nore  at- 
tempts to  force  the  land^iolders  to  take  out  patents  for 
their  svirplusage. 

The  lord  proprietor  met  less  determined  opposition  to 
his  claim  to  escheats  than  to  the  claim  to  surplus  lands. 
The  charter  gave  Lord  Baltimore  an  undoubted  right  to  all 
escheats,  "but  it  did  not  define  what  an  escheat  was.   In 
England  at  this    time  lands  could  escheat  only  in  two  ways,- 
"by  failure  of  heirs,  and  "by  attainder  of  blood.  But  Balti- 
more seems  to  have  extended  the  escheat  to  include  also  for- 
feiture by  suicide  or  treason  and  failure  to  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  the  grant.  FaH'ore  of  heirs  was  also  given  a 

broad  intex'pretation;  and  made  to  exclude  certain  relatives 

(1) 
that  v/ould  ordinarily  be  considered  very  close  heirs. 

Cases  are  found  wliich  would  indicate  that  witiiout  a  will  a 

(2) 
father  could  not  inherit  from  a  son  nor  a  ms.n  from  his  wife. 

These  loay  be  exceptional  cases,  hov/ever,  as  there  probably 

never  was  a  definite  rule  laid  down  to  govern  the  subject. 

But  whether  controlled  by  any  definite  rules  or  not,  escheats 

(1)  Kilty,  in  referring  to  the  cases  tiiat  constituted 
failiu^e  of  iieirs,  says:  "TlHiat  they   were  can  be  judged  only 
by  inference  from  particiilar  cases,  for  no  precise  instruc- 
tions from  the  proprietary  on  that  subject  are  to  be  found 
on  record,  and  the  laws  of  the  province  are  silent  about  it. 
I  should  suppose  tiiat  if  a  inan  died  without  leaving  lieirs 

of  tiie  whole  blood  in  the  direct  descending  line  his  lands 
were  held  liable  to  esclieat,"   Kilty,  p.  175. 

(2)  Kilty,  pp.  175,  134. 
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must  jiave  retiu*ned  a  lar^^e  revenue  to  the  proprietor.   A.  nev; 
country  sucli  as  Maryland  was  during  tiie  first  xialf  of  the 
eix^iiteenth  cent\u:'y  must  contain  an  exceptionally  large  pro- 
portion of  persons  without  any  known  relatives,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  nujuerous  sitvxations  tiiat  occasioned  land  to 

escheat,  gave  rise  to  the  -^reat  niuaber  of  escheats  that  ap- 

(1) 
pear  in  the  records. 

Like  surplusage,  escheats  were  so!iieti;nea  hard  for  the 

land  officers  to  find.  Yfiienever  they  came  to  the  attention 

of  the  proprietor's  agent  or  other  officer  they  would  be 

proceeded  on  "by  the  attorney  general;  but  i.iany  cases  never 

came  to  the  attention  of  such  officers.   In  order  to  lead  to 

their  discovery,  therefore,  it  was  customary  to  allow  the 

discoverer  t}ie  preemption  of  the  land  at  two-thirds  its 

(2) 
value,   and  after  the  early  part  of  1736  a  quit  rent  of  only 

(3) 
4  shillings  sterling   was  reserved,  though  common  lands 

continued  for  two  yenrs  longer  to  bear  a  quit  rent  of  10 

shillings  sterling.   Though  :.a;iny  escheats  are  recorded,  it 

is  difficult  to  say  how  great  an  effect  these  offers  pro- 

(1) .  See  the  munerous  regrants  of  escheat  lands  shown  in 
the  warrant  books  at  the  Land  Office. 

(2)   See  instructions  to  tiie  judge  of  the  land  office. 
Kilty,  p.  234;  also  procleimation  of  June  17,  1733,   C.R,, 
Archives,  XXVIII,  45.   Kilty  says  that  as  the  improvements 
on  the  land  were  all  valued  and  added  into  the  purcliase 
price  by  the  officials,  this  offer  might  very  easily  be  de- 
feated if  tiie  officials  saw  fit  to  value  these  too  Iiighly. 
Kilty,  p.  174.  For  an  instance  tliat  failed,  see  Sliarpe  Cor. 
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duced. 

ITotwitjistanding  tiie  large  niuuber  of  escheats  occurring 
all  over  the  province  and  the  very  questionable  chareicter  of 
the  proceedings  when  considered  in  the  ligjit  of  English  lav; 
of  tlie  day,  opposition  to  escheats  developed  late,  ITot  un- 
til nearly  1760  was  there  any  great  protest.  Bordly,  writ- 
ing on  Jul;'-  4  of  that  year,  speaks  of  "Restoring  those 
Rights  to  y®  Same  state  of  Sec\irity  in  v/hich  t}iey  were  not 

long  since;  for  'tis  bxit  latelv  that  they  liave  been  at- 

tacked.    The  same  letter  describes  a  trial  before  the  pro- 
vincial court  in  June,  1759,  from  which  it  appears  that  even 
several  of  the  judges  on  t}iat  bench  were  inclined  tov^ard  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  illegality  of  escheats.   The  lawyers  op- 
posing the  escheat  boldly  declared,  first,  that  the  death  of 
a  father  and  a  grandfather  seized  of  the  lands  v/hich  in  each 
case  descended  to  the  son  constituted  a  bar  to  an  escheat 
which  had  occurred  before  the  grandfather  ca;ne  into  posses- 
sion; second,  that  the  receipt  of  quit-rents  from  a  person 
seized  of  lands  was  a  bar  to  an  escheat  which  had  occurred 
before  he  came  into  possession;  and,  third,  that  possession 
of  lands  for  twenty  years  was  a  bar  to  escheat.   Tiirough  very 
irregular  proceedings  and  the  favor  of  the   jury,  the  opposi- 
tion won  its  case.   The  anti-proprietary  party  :nade  great  ef- 

I,  13.   This  also  shov/s  the  hardship  and  confusion  tliat  en- 
forceiaent  of  escheats  sometiiaea  caused. 
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forts  to  show  that  tliis  decision  completely  broke  dovm  the 

proprietary  claims  to  escheats,  and  the/proprietary  party  were 

equally  strenuous  in  showing  tiiat  it  was  decided  on  grounds 

(1) 
which  did  not  affect  that  claim.    The  latter  seem  to  have 

prevailed  for  the  escheats  vfere  enjoyed  by  the  proprietor  on 

down  to  the  Revolution;  Init ,x)robably .  in  tlie  face  of  an  ever 

increasing  opposition. 

Another  liability  which  Maryland  lands  suffered  tiirough 

the  feudal  character  of  the  province  was  the  alienation  fine. 

Since  1658  patents  Jiad  carried  a  clause  requiring  a  fine 

equal  to  one  year's  rent  on  every  alienation,  or  transfer,  of 

the  land.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  period  under 

consideration  these  fines,  along  with  the  c^uit  rents,  v/ere 

(2) 
coiomuted  for  a  tobacco  dxity;   but  from  1733  on  to  t}ie  Revo- 
lution they  were  d.lways  collected  wherever  possible. 

The  collection  of  alienation  fines  v/ould  have  offered 
little  difficulty  }iad  it  been  necessary  to  record  all  trans- 
fers of  land,  for  in  that  case  tiie  exchanges  could  easily 
have  been  taken  from  the  land  records  and  ciiarges  entered 
against  the  land;  indeed,  the  clerks  themselves  miglit  3iave 
been  instructed  not  to  record  an  instrument  until  the  fine 
was  paid.   But  t;ie  state  of  the  lav/  was  not  .^o  favorable.   In 
1715  an  act  was  passed  for  the  enrollment  of  transfers,  by 

(1)  Bordley  to  Sharpe ,  I.Id.  H.  S.,   Portfolio  IV,  no.  53. 

(2)  See  below,   p.  5f^ 
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whicli  all  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  to  have  binding  le{jality 
had  to  be  recorded.   This  law  was  in  force  in  1733  wlien,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  couimutation  act  alienation  fines  attain 
became  due.  But  since  the  enrollirient  act  mentioned  only 
deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  the  people  soon  worked  out  various 

sciieines  for  transferring  land  by  instruments  of  a  different 

(1) 
natiu'e,   which  needed  no  recording,  and  did  not,  tjierefore, 

betray  to  the  collectors  tlie  fact  tiiat  there  had  been  any 
exchange.  By  sxich  means,  the  payment  of  alienation  fines  v/as 
so  frequently  avoided  tliat  the  claim  yielded  little  profit  to 
the  proprietor. 

Though  the  people  avoided  pa;/ment  of  alienation  fines, 
they  seem  only  once  to  have  stirred  up  popular  movenient 
against  them.  About  1735,  when  efforts  were  being  made  to 
squeeze  out  surplusage  and  to  increase  the  quit  rents,  a  sim- 
ilar effort  was  put  forth  to  extend  the  alienation  fine  to 
all  transfers  of  land  by  devise.   These  particular  transfers 
all  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  comiaisaaries ,  ,  thus 
furnishing  handy  data  from  which  to  make  up  the  collectors* 

(1)   The  most  important  of  these  laethods  v/as  the  lease  and 
release,  by  whicii  the  grantor  passed  two  instruments  -  the 
first  leasing  the  land  to  the  grantee  and  t}ie  second  releas- 
ing him  from  all  obligation  to  return  it  to  the  grantor. 
These  were  often  regularly  recorded  but  being  teclinically 
leases,  paid  no  alienation  fine.   Various  forms  of  deeds  of 
trust  v/ere  also  employed  to  convei''  land,  and  were  souie times 
recorded  and  sometimes  not,  in  either  case  being  free  from  an 
alienation  fine. 
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accounts,  and  offering  a  tempting  field  for  the  extension  of 
the  proprietary  claims,   Sharpe  ascribes  to  Laniel  Dulany, 

the  elder,  t}ie  first  sugj^estion  that  the  proprietor  was  le- 

(1) 
gaily  entitled  to  these  payments.     On  somebody's  sugges- 
tion, at  any  rate,  t}ie  proprietor  about  1735   ordered  his 
agent  to  collect  fines  from  all  devises  of  land.   This  order 
created  opposition  in  the  province;  some  refused  to  pay;  and 
in  1739  the  committee  of  grievances  of  the  lower  house  of 
assembly  reported  these  demands  as  an  innovation  and  an  ag- 
grievance,   Tliree  years  later  the  agent  was  instructed  to 
forego  tids  claim,  in  consequence,  the  colonists  believed,  of 

an  \mfavorable  opinion  rendered  to  the  proprietor  b-"  some 

(3) 
law2''er  of  England.   Th>is  ended  the  greatest  controversy  tlmt 

ever  arose  over  the   ulianation  fine. 

After  this  defeat,  the  proprietor's  insistence  on 

alienation  fines  seems  to  have  lagged  a  little.  Pines  were 

still  collected  as  in  the  past,  but  for  some  years  there  was 

no  special  effort  to  increase  the  revenue  fron  this  source. 

In  1754  Sharpe  siiggested  the  novel  and  ill-omened  scheme  of 

(1)  Archives,   Siiarpe  Corres.,  II,  504.  Sharpe  clearly  goes 
wrong  in  dating  this    suggestion  174:?;  it  is  evidently  a  guess, 

(2)  L.H.J,,  lA&y   28,  1739, 

(3)  C.  R,,  Arcliives,  XXVm,  291;  Kelty,  p.  239;  Siiarpe  Cor- 
res,, II,  504.   Thomas  seems  to  hctve  mistaken  the  alienation 
fine  on  devise  as  a  heriot,  and  concludes  from  tliis  instruc- 
tion that  the  heriot  had  existed  in  Maryland  dov/n  to  this 
time,   Thomas,  Chronicles  of  Maryland,  p.  94, 
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a  parliamentary  stajnp  tax  as  the  only  means  of  ever  bringing 

all  deeds  to  enrollment,  for  the  assei.i'olvj  he  said,  would 

(1) 
never  "bring  this  about.    Some  time  during  the  later  HO';?, 

however,  Daniel  Dulany,  tlie  younger,  wrote  to  Secretary  Cal- 
vert suggesting  that  a  much  greater  revemie  could  be  obtained 

(2) 
from  alienation  fines.   The  elder  proprietor  and  his  expe- 
rience of  the  early  opposition  had  by  this  time  passed  av/ay, 
and  Frederick  was  persiuxded  by  Dulan^r's  letter  to  assert  hie 
claims  even  at  tjie  risk  of  incui-ring  the  popular  displeasure. 
He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  if  all  the  fines  were  paid 
they  would  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  quit  rents;  and 

v/rote  to  Sharpe  in  1761,  to  push  their  collection,  even  or- 

(3) 
dering  t/iat  finSs  on  devises  be  again  deraa^nded,   Di'.lany,  hiri 

self,  could  not  keep  up  witji  the  advanced  position  assumed, 
and  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  favor  oy   denying  that  a  non- 
payment of  alienation  fines  gave  the  proprietor  a  legal  right 
to  reentry  on  the  land.  Fortunately  for  tiie  proprietor,  he 
v/as  represented  in  the  colony  by  officers  wiser  than  himself; 
and  these  officers  on  this  occasion  stood  between  him  and  the 
people,  and  prevented  all  attempts  at  a  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  policy  concerning  alienation  fines. 

(1)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  I,  99. 

(2)  Calvert  Papers,  "o .  2,  p.  196. 

(3)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres., II,  503.  Baltimore's  idea  of 
the  amount  of  the  fines  appears  ridiculous  when  we  remember 
that  the  fine  was  equal  to  one  year's  qxiit  rent,  so  that  all 
the  land  in  the  colony  must  ciiange  hands  each  year  to  make 
the  fines  equal  the  rents. 
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After  the  victory  over  fines  on  devises  opposition  to 
alienation  fiarts  seeiaa  not  to  liave  "br^en  a  very  popular  move- 
ment.  The  people  felt  the  need  of  a  compulsory  enroll.'nent  of 
deeds,  and  on  several  occasions,  notwithstanding  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  given  to  discover  alienations,  passed  bills  for 

this  purpose.  But  in  each  case  the  "bill  was  in  some  obsciire 

(1) 
v/ay  killed  "by  amendiaents  in  the  upper  house.   The  bill  to 

this  effect  brought  forv/ard  in  1764  seems  to  have  been  in 

every   way  acceptable  to  the  proprietary  party,  but  when  it 

csjne  into  the  ui^per  house,  tlie  councellors,  in  spite  of  Du- 

lany's  opposition,  insisted  on  a  bold  amendment  making  the 

payment  of  the  alienation  fine  essential  to  the  validity  of 

all  transfers.   The  lov^er  house,  as  Dulany  liad  predicted,  : 

(2) 
promptly  refused  to  concxir.    Thus,  from  greed  or  a  blind 

insistence  on  what  they  thought  their  rights,  a  favorable  op- 
portiinity  of  making  the  alienation  fines  yield  their  full 
value  was  thrown  av/ay.  The  policy  of  the  lower  house  in  this 
respect  seems  always  to  have  been  to  leave  the  proprietor  un- 
molested in  collecting  \7).at  finef;  he  could,  but  to  do  nothing 
tliat  v/otild  recognize  his  right  or  aid  ]  im  in  its  execution. 

(1)  L.  H.  J.,  May  20,  1756;  May  5("),  1761.   It  is  not 
safe  to  conclude  that  in  each  case  tlie  upper  house  was  jair- 
Buing  the  stupid  policy  pursued  in  1764;  the  lov/er  house  may 
have  framed  bills  too  obnoxious  to  pass. 

(2)  Calvert  Papers,  No.  2,  234t237;   Archives,  S^iarpe 
Corres,,  III  . ,  174. 
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In  some  v/ays  closely  connected  with  the  alienation 
fine  was  the  last  burden  on  Maryland  lands  -  the  quit  rent. 
From  the  very  "beginning  tlie  proprietor  }iad  reserved  to  him- 
self a  perpetual  quit  rent  fi^oi/i  all  lands  £;;ranted .  We  have 

(1) 
seen  liOw  in  successive  conditions  of  plantEition  t}ie  rent  v;as 

gradually  raised  from  twenty  pounds  of  wheat,  first,  to  4 

shillings  sterling,  tlien,  to  10  sjdllings  sterling  for  every 

hundi^ed  acres,  and  how  it  was  finally  reduced  to  4  shillings 

sterling  again  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  agent  and 

judges  of  the  land  office  to  ask  nore  when  the  lands  v/ould 

tear  it.   It  is  now  in  order  to  examine  the  quit  rent  y/ith 

regard  to  methods  of  collection,  its  Iiardships,  and  some  of 

its  I'esu.lts  on  the  colony, 

(2) 
Although  the  quit  rents  were  alv/ays  payable  in  ster- 
ling rconey,  the  lack  of  specie  during  the  seventeenth  century 
made  it  necessary  to  accept  them  in  tobacco;  and  this  brought 
lip  unavoidable  disj.utes  as  to  the  value  of  tobacco.   In  If 71 
the  proprietor  agreed  in  payment  of  alienation  fines  and  quit 
rents  to  s.ccept  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  2  pence  per  pound  in 
consic'eration  of  a  duti'  of  one  Si.illing  per  liogsliead  on  all 
tobacco  exported.   This  agreement  i-an  on  until  t}ie  death  of 
Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1715.  Because  of  the  increase  in 

(1)  Above,  p.  a. 

(2)  A  few  early  grain  rents  must  be  excepted. 
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the  value  of  quit  rents  and  an  enlargei'ient  in  t}ie  size  of  the 
tobacco  hogsliesd  the  duty  was  tlien  raised  to  18  pence  ster- 
ling per  }iogshead.   This  contimjed  until  1717  when,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Governor  Hart,  Lord  Guilford,  v/ho  was  guardian 
of  tl-ie  young  Lord  Baltimore,  intimated  that  a  duty  of  ?,  shil- 
lings stei'ling  on  e^/ery   hogshead  of  tobacco  exported  v/ould  be 
accepted  as  a  full  discha.rge  of  all  quit  rents  and  alienation 

fines.   This  offer  T»ras  accepted  by  the  lower  house,  and  a 

(1) 
bill  embodying  the  agreement  v/as  (luickly  passed. 

it 
Although  on  tlie  face  of  this  agreement  seems  a  great 

sacrifice  by  the  proprietor,  -  and  it  was  always  spoken  of  by 
the  proprietary  officials  as  such,  -  yet  the  enormous  diffi- 
cult;-, expense,  and  loss  in  tlie  collection  of  a  few  pounds  of 
tobacco  each  from  several  thousand  people  scattered  over  the 
whole  colony  account  for  the  willingness  of  the  proprietor 
to  exchange  his  claims  for  a  certain  duty,  v/ith  the  collec- 
tion of  v^}:ich  he  had  nothing  to  do.  We  h8,ve  no  figures  sliow- 
ing  the  total  aiLOunt  of  quit  rents  due  at  this  time,  nor  the 
amounts  collected  either  immediately  before  or  immediately 
after  trie  agreement,  but  it  is  certain  tliat  no  proprietor  had 
ever  before  received  so  great  an  annual  income  as  v/as  received 
after  tlie  passing  of  the   act.   T}ie  proprietor,  consequently, 


(1)   Bond.^QAdt  ReSi^^'35l,C^''.  '^r  '^u^f   F.'^.'/J 
(?.)   Addres'ti  of  Gov.  Hart,  U.K. J.,  IC...  llo.  3l,  p.  P13. 
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seemed  very   willine  to  renew  the  "bar^^'Ain   on  each  of  its 

(1)  ADO\)t  1725,  l.ov/ever, 
earliei-  expirations.    jersons  represented  to  hiiu  t}iat  the 

rents  due  amoimted  to  above  ^  6000  while  the  net  receipts 
from  tr.p   dwty  were   less  than  f  3000,  a,nd  he  seeias  to  have  ■be- 
come a  little  restive  concerning  it.   Governor  Charles  Cal- 
vert's speech  in  1726  bears  a  trace  of  this  uneasiness  in 
that  it  reminded  the  lower  house  that  Lord  Baltimore  gave  up 
half  his  revenue  by  accepting  the  agreement,  but  it  also 

stated  that  for  the  good  of  the  people  he  was  v/illing  to  re- 

(2) 
new  it.     As  the  time  for  renev/al  in  1729  aj'prociched,  the 

restiveness  increased,  and  produced  a  strong  letter  from 

Governor  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  which  convinced  the  pro- 

(3) 
prietor  of  the  advajitages  of  his  bargain.     Prom  this  time 

(1)  Like  many  colonial  laws  it  ran  for  only  a  limited  pe- 
riod.  It  was  renewed  in  1720,  1721,  1723,  1726,  1729,  and  1730. 

(2)  Governor's  address,  U.H.J,,  July  14,  1726. 

(3)  This  letter  reads  in  part:  "I  shall  now  tr-ouble  you 
with  a  Word  or  two,  upon  the  General  situation  of  Affairs  in 
Goverriment,  that  I  may  I'eceive  your  Advices  ct.nd  Instructions 
in  the  fullest  manner;  and  I  think  by  taking  a  View  of  tlie 
relation  the  people  bear  to  you  and  you  to  them,  in  the  points 
of  Interest,  I  sliall  best  Explain  myself  to  ;/ou;  You  are 
their  Proprietary  of  the  Soil,  and  as  sucli,  the  people  from 
time  to  time  ov/e  you  and  may  be  Compelled  to  pay  you  Rents 
and  fines;  you  and  tiiey  have  for  some  years  past  compounded 
for  their  Value  another  V.'ay.   The  people,  grow  Jealous,  tliat 
you  }iave  too  good  a  Bargain;  you  on  tlie  other  Side,  have  been 
I  believe  informed  tliat  the  Amount  of  yr .  Rent  Roll  exceeds 
vastly,  the  Equivalent  you  Accept  of.   I  must  deal  so  Candid- 
ly, as  to  give  m^'-  Opinion,  tliat  there  seems  Error  in  Computa- 
tion on  Both  sides.   It  is  certain  tlie  peojile  Could  no  v.'ays 

so  Easily,  so  insensibly  pay  tlieir  Rents  as  by  tliis  metiiod 
now  they  are  in.   The  Poor  and  Orplians,  scarce  bear  any  siiare 
in  tlie  present  payments.   The  Husbandman,  from  the  Produce  in 
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to  the  expiration  of  the  act,  the  i)roprietor  wao  always  ready 
to  I'enew  it. 

Stock  and  Tillage  pay  nothing,  which  i^  a  great  Incourageinent 
to  Hus"bit.ndry,  so  necessary  and  beneficiatl  to  a  Young  Country. 
In  short  the  traders  who  purcliase  Tobacco,  hear  tlie  greatest 
share,  from  the  Shoulders  of  the  planter;  and  yet  it  is  as 
nothing  to  such  trader;  foi"  as  Jfe'.  Bennett,  a  great  and  know- 
ing trader  here  Observes,  t}ie  trader  gets  as  much  for  his 
goods  as  he  Can,  in  Tobacco,  having  Allv;ays  tlie  v/hip  hand  of 
the  Planters  necessitys  for  Cloaths  and  Tools,  and  v/hen  peo- 
ple are  aiming  at  getting  such  Advances  on  their  goods  as 
from  100  to  200  p^.  Cent,  the  Value  of  P.^.  p^.  Hogsliead  duty 
in  scarce  Calciilated  or  even  tliought  of.   Thus  in  Generall  is 
the  Composition  easy  and  almost  Insensible  to  the  people. 

"To  yo\i  I  think  it  of  a  like  Nature,  since  first  the 
payments  are  regular  and  good,  with  the  least  trouble  so  much 
money  Can  be  Collected  v/ith,   I  Do  not  believe  your  Rent  Roll, 
can  amount  to  above  6000  p^,  Ann,  which  Could  it  be  Collected, 
great  Defalcations  must  be  allowed  for  Charges  and  Losses  in 
the  Collection.   It  would  be  allmost  impracticable  to  get 
Bills  of  Exchange  for  a  regular  remittance  of  the  produce;  if 
they  could  be  got,  it  Could  not  be  under  less  than  0  or  10  p^ 
Cent  premium. 

"The  Philadelphians  frequently  are  obliged  to  give  near 
that  premiiun  for  Bills;  and  the  greater  the  Demand  for  Bills 
would  grov/,  the  Higher  Premiuia  woii.ld  be  Exacted,  But  alass, 
they  Cannot  be  Collected,  tliere  is  not  money  enoug}i  here  to 
be  got  to  make  regular  pa>Tients  from  time  to  time.  So  tliat 
your  officers  must  take  Corn,  Wheat,  Beef,  Pork,  Tobacco  or 
some  Commodity  of  the  Country,  the  Conversion  v/hereof  into 
money,  and  from  mone;.'  into  Bills,  must  be  a  Vexatious,  Expen- 
sive, and  allmost  an  Endless  and  Insuperable  task,   I  shall 
say  no  more  at  x^resent,  but  pray  for  the  Continuance  of  tlie 
Agreement."   Calvert  Papers,  llo,  2,  pp.  72,  73. 
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Altj.ough  tlie  proprietor  gained  by  tlie  barga-in,  the 

people  probably  did  not  lose.   In  the  first  place,  the  duty 

(1) 
was  laid  so  indirectly    that  it  was  scarcely  felt,  wiiile  the 

old  method  of  payment  required  an  actual  outlay  and  inconve- 
nience on  the  part  of  tlie  planter.   In  amoimt ,  moreover,  the 

(2) 
planters  probably  paid  lens  than  they  had  done  before,    and 

certainly  less  tlian  they  v;oiild  ha.ve  paid  had  the  rents  been 

collected  in  sterling  according  to  the  grants,  or  in  tobacco 

at  its  mc^rket  price.  It  was   estimated  that  in  1724  the  total 

of  rent  d\ie  v>ras  about  f   5,225^  12  shillings,  while  the  aver- 

(3) 
age  duty  for  seven  years  netted  only  j?  2,855,  12  shillings, 

V/e  find,  however,  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  people 

v/ere  somev/hat  disscs-tisf  ied ,  and  feared  tliat  the  proprietor 

(4) 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain.   The  iie  in  objections  on  the 

part  of  ti.e  people  at  the  early  period  of  the  arrangement 

might  justly  have  arisen  from  its  inequalities,   Tlie  local 

merchants  and  others  who  shipped  large  amounts  of  tobacco 

v/ithout  possessing  tlie  land  from  which  it  was  raised  might 

very  well  have  complained  tliat  the  duty  was  negligible  on  the 

small  quantities  in  which  they  often  received  their  tobacco 

so  that  it  was  impossible  to  siiift  t}ie  burden  to  the  shoul- 

(1)  It  was  paid  by  the  merciiant  to  t}ie  collectors  and  de- 
ducted from  the  planters'  tobacco  returns, 

(2)  Gov,  Hart  lays  sti'ess  on  txiis  in  }iis  argiuaent  for  re- 
newal .  ,    2u 

(3)  Acts  of  Assembly,  1730;  Bond,  g^uit  EentK,  p,  357. 

(4)  Gov,  Hart  says  no  proprietor  ever  received  a  greriter 
income  "nor  v/ere  ever  tlie  Tenants  better  pleased  or  more  easy 
in  their  Possessions."   U,H.J.,  Speech,  1720,  We  must  alloT/ 
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(1) 
ders  of  tl^e  land  owner  from  whom  t?ie  rents  were  due,   A  cec- 

ond  objection  might  Imve  come  from  the  planters  who  tilled 
al]  tlieir  land.   These  v/ere  called  upon  hy  the  act  to  help 
]?a;-  quit  rents  on  tlie  large  tracts  of  forest  which  their 
wealthier  neighbors  held  for  speculation. 

How  mucli  tliese  classes  really  complained  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.   The  complaints  that  come  to  light  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent na.tt7re.   Governor  Ha.rt  when  recommending  the  renev/al 
of  the  act  in  1720  spoke  of  "the  designing  Insinuations  of 
Its  Self  Interested  accusers  who  on  pretense  of  Priendsliip 

would  impose  on  his  lordship  to  his  own  ':      the  Country's 

(2) 
damage,"    If  we  can  drav/  any  conclusion  from  these  words, 

it  mtist  be  that  already  there  v/ere  persons  in  tlie  colony  who 

for  Hart's  vanity,  as  he  was  very  provid  of  liaving  brouglit 
about  this  arrangement, 

(1)  In  Setweed  Redivivius,  written  in  1730,  occurs  the 
following  passage  (italics  are  mine): 

"A  Tax  equivalent  Irias  laid 

Upon  Tobacco,  must  be  paid, 

By  MerciUtnts ,  that  the  same  Export, 

In  Bills,  before  it  quits  the  Port. 

But  wliat  is  v/orst  for  Patent  Lands 

By  o t he r s  he  1  d ,  i]t  Debtor  s tands  . 

I  must  confess,  'tis  just  and  true, 
That  Caesar  sjioulri  be  paid  his  Due: 
But  one^Ltan  to^ monopolize 
More  Land,  than  yet  he  occupies, 
And  Foreigners  tlie  Q,uit-Rents_pa^', 
In  Sterling  Coin,  is  not  fttir  Play: 
A  Grievance  o\jght  to  be  suppress 'd, 
By  V/ays  and  Means,  Caesar  knows  best." 

Fund  Publication,  No,  36,  p,  46. 

(2)  Address  of  Gov.  Hart,  U.H.J  .  ,1720,  :/^. .   No.  31,  p. 613. 
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thought  the  proprietor  }:acl  the  best  of  tlie  bargain  and  who 

"would  impose  on  hip  lordshiii"  by  reducing  the  duty.   The 

same  sentiment  is  shown  by  a  complaint  of  tlie  lov/er  house 

later  on  in  tliis  session,  that  the  proprietor  had  a  better 

(1) 
opportunity  than  tlie  people  to  judge  of  tlie  bargain,    VThen 

the  renewal  bill  v;as  cLrawn  some  vital  ch£.nge  v/as  made  which 

so  altered  the  nature  of  the  old  act  that  the  upper  house  in- 

(2) 
sisted  on  its  being  limited  to  a  single  year,   in  order  prob- 
ably', to  give  the  proprietor  an  opportunity'  to  reject  it  if 
he  vvished. 

With  this  impropitious  beginning  the  commutation  act 

entei-ed  a  career  of  ever  decreasing  popularity.   Governor 

(3) 
Calvert  sjjeaks  of  the  increasing  jealousy  of  tlie  people. 

The  act,  however,  passed  safely  throvigh  the  renev/al  periods 
of  1721,  1723,  one  1726.   Between  1728  and  1730  repeated  ef- 
forts were  made  to  pass  a  bill  reducing  the  number  of  tobacco 
plants  that  might  be  attended  by  a  single  taxable.   Since 
this  would  naturallj'  decrease  the  amount  of  tobc.cco  s}iipped 
and  thus  affect  the  proprietor's  equivalent  for  quit  rents, 
tlie  upper  house  always  insisted  on  a  recomj.'ense  for  the  lose. 
In  dealing  with  this  recompense  the  lov/er  iiouse  sliowed  con- 


(1)  L,H,J,,   April  8,  1720,      a**^-^/ 

(2)  L,H.J.,  April  20,      ,  172 

542-543. 

(3)  See  above,  p,  65  J?.  ,  3f  v^.  i- 


(2)   L,H..7.,  April  20,      ,  1720;   Sharpe  Corres,,  II, 
542-543. 
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sideratle  indifference  toward  the  v/hole  coiainutation  arrange- 
ment.  In  17?.Ci   it  was  argued  tliat  recompense  was  Just,  but 

tlie  proper  time  to  deal  with  it  was  Uie  next  year  when  the 

(1) 
act  caine  up  for  renewal.   The  next  year,  however,  the  com- 
pensation was  refused,  and  in  a  message  the  lov/er  house  said 

indifferentlv  that  the  proprietor  could  do  as  he  pleased  con- 

(2) 
cerning  the  bargain.   The  tobacco  bill  failed,  however,  so 

the  quit  rent  renewal  stood  unmolested.   The  whole  matter  was 
fought  over  again  in  1730,  when,  after  much  debate  and  sever- 
al efforts  to  appropriate  fimds  which  were  used  by  the  pro- 
prietor for  other  purposes,  the  lov»'er  house  finally  agreed  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  so  that  the  total  revenue  received  by 
the  proprietor  should  amount  to  at  least   2,855,   12  shil- 
lings sterling,  which  had  been  its  average  during  the  past 

(3) 
seven  ye£ij*8. 

Before  the  return  of  the  time  for  renewal,  tlie  lov/er 
house  adopted  the  rule  of  recording  its  votes  by  yeas  and 
nays,  which  permits  us  to  analyze  more  closely  the  feelings 
of   the  province  toward  quit  rents.   When  the  commutation 
act  came  up  for  renev;al  in  1732  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
26  to  20.   Of  the  affirmative  votes,  21  were  from  the  East- 
ern Shore  and  5  from  the  Western:  of  the  negative  votes,  3 

(1)  L.H.J.,  October  23,  1728. 

(2)  L.H.J. ,  July  30,  August  2,  1729. 

(3)  Laws  of  1730. 
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(1) 
v;ere  froia  t}ie  Eastern  Shoi-e  and  17  froia  the  Western.   The 

next  year,  -  for  the  renewal  had  been  limited  to  a  single 

year  -  the  act  was  defeated,  21  to  26,  16  Eastern  Shore  and 

5  Western  Shore  de4.egates  voting  for  it,  and  6  Eastern  Shore 

(2) 
and  20  V/estern  Shore  delegates  voting  against  it.    This  de- 
cided sectionalism  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  differ- 
ent products  of  the  two  shores.   It  vrill   be  shown  l8,ter  that 
the  Eastern  Shore  was  beginning  by  this  time  to  abandon  the 
cvilture  of  tobacco  for  that  of  grain,  so  it  is  not  surpi'ising 
t}iat  Western  Shore  tobacco  producers  objected  to  having  their 
crop  taxed  to  pay  the  quit  rents  of  the  Eastern  Shore  grain, 
growers.  How  long  this  antagonism  had  been  the  root  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quit  rent  commutation  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  sa;'-.   There  ctre  reasons  to  believe  that  throughout 
most  of  the  Eastern  Shore  tobacco  culti;i'e  did  not  begin  to 
decline  until  sometime  betv/een  1720  and  1730,   If  such  is  the 
case,  this  could  not  have  caused  the  uneasiness  with  the  quit 

i-ent  bargain  that  appears  as  early  as  1720,  But  at  all  events, 

(3) 
these  votes  and  similai'  ones  in  subsequent  years   ma-ke  it 


.(1)   L,H,J,,  July  25,  1732. 

{?.)      L.H..J.,  April  3,  1733, 

(3)   The  crux  of  t]ie  question  came  to  a  vote  in  1735  v/hen 
"The  Question  was  put  whether  in  an  application  to  be  made  to 
the  Lord  Baltimore  about  farming  the  Rents  it  sliall  be  pro- 
posed to  charge  Tobacco  with  any  furtiier  duty  for  that  purpose 
or  not.  Resolved  in  the  negative,"  21  to  23.   A.11  the  neg- 
ative votes  were  from  t}ie  Western  Sliore ,  and  all  but  one  of 
the  affirmative  votes  from  the  Eastern  Sjiore ,   The  one  West- 
ern Shore  affirmative  vote  was  by  Richsrd  Francis,  a  delegate 
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almost  certain  tliat  the   divergent  interests  of  tlie  producers 
of  grain  and  tobacco  had  more  to  do  v/ith  the  later  diffici;l- 

ties  and  final  defeat  of  the  coroitiutation  than  did  the  sus- 

(1) 
picions  that  the  proprietor  had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

When  the  revenue  bill  was  seen  to  be  defeated,  the  pro- 
prietor proceeded  at  once  to  reorganize  the  systea  of  collec- 
tion which  had  fallen  to  pieces  during  sixteen  years  of  dis- 
use.  The  governor  was  instructed  either  to  farm  out  the  rents 
for  a  siua  of  from  20f,   to  2  5/3  less  than  the  total  of  the  rent 
rolls,  or  to  appoint  in  each  county,  if  he  thought  best,  a 
receiver  v/ho  should  collect  the  rents  on  a  commission  of  lO^'j 
of  the  amoimt  collected.   In  either  case  such  security  as 
met  the  approval  of  the  agent  and  attorney  general  siioxild  be 
required.   Over  these  fa,rmers  a.nd  receivers  were  placed  one 
general  rent  roll  keeper  for  each  shore,  v/ho  was  to  receive 
5/t   of  the  total  rent  rolls  of  those  counties  of  his  s'nore 

which  were  formed,  and  5/o  of  the  amount  collected  in  those 

(2) 
counties  v/hich  were  collected  directly.    The  duty  of  the 

general  rent  roll  keepers  seems  to  hs-ve  been  to  make  up  each 

from  Annapolis,  who  had  a  brother  in  the  Eastern  Shore  del- 
egation.  L,H.J.,  April  15. 

(1)  Strangely  enough  ^tereness  fails  to  catch  tiiis  point. 
He  calls  t.ttention  to  the  fact  that  the  four  western  counties 
and  Annapolis  furnished  17  out  of  the  26  votes  tl'iat  defeated 
renewals  in  1733;  but  then  mistakenly  suggests  tiiat  tiiese 
counties  were  those  least  adapted  to  tobacco  ctilture,  and 
concludes  that  it  was  a  matter  of  frontier  opposition  to  tiie 
proprietor.  Mereness,  riaryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province,  p. 02. 

( 2 )  C ,  R , ,  Ar clii ve 3~7y:/lll,'  67', GOV ^  T'hi s'  *iV  'the'  Ynterpr e ta- 
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yenr   rent  rolls  for  the  several  counties  of  tneii'  sliores  and 
transmit  theia  to  the  farmers  and  receivers.   As  tiiis  required 
that  they  keep  track  of  a.11  changes  in  the  ov/nersliip  of  land 
and  of  all  new  grants,  resiu'veys,  and  the  likes,  the  jxidges 
of  tiie  land  office  were  specifically  instructed  to  send  tiiem 
each  year  a  list  of  all  such  transactions.  Moreover,  since 
alienation  fines  were  to  he  collected  oy   the  same  organiza- 
tion, the  county  clerks  v/ere  required  to  furnish  the  rent 

(1) 
roll  keepers  v;ith  a  list  of  all  alienations.    All  these  of- 
ficers -  general  rent  roll  keepers,  farmers,  and  receivers  - 
werti  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the 
governor  and  agent.  Under  this  scheme  St.  Mary's ,Charles, 

and  Prince  George's  counties  v/ere  soon  taken  to  farm  "bv  one 

(2) 
company,  and  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel  counties  hy  anotiier, 

"but  "beyond  this  it  is  not  known  which  counties  were  farmed 

and  which  collected. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  grants,  quit  rents 

were  payable  only  in  sterling  money.   It  was  sixty-two  years, 

provision 
iiowever,  since  this  had  been  legally  enforceable,  and  in  ac- 

tual  practice  it  had  never  been  strictly  carried  out.  But 

tion  that  Ogle  put  upon  tiie  instructions,  but  they  read  as 
if  the  proprietor  Imd  intended  one  system  of  collection  or 
the  other  sltould  lii;.ve  extended  over  tlie  entire  province. 

(1)   Instructions  to  Jennings  .Ld, Off .  ,V7arrants,  Lib.  F..E., 
pp.  306-309;  Kilty,  pp,  232-:^34. 

{2)      Calvert  Papers,  ITo,  2,  p,  09, 
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in  1733  all  laws  on  the  subject  exjiired;  and,  since  there 
was  more  money  in  the   province  at  th&,t  time  tlinn  tliere  had 
}oeen  before  1671,  the  proprietor  determined  to  dema.nd  pay- 
ments in  specie,   Tliis  requirement,  when  the  system  settled 
down  into  working  order,  proved  the  undoing  of  the  people. 
Though  tiiere  was  more  specie  in  the  province  than  ever  before 
there  was  not  yet  enough  to  make  it  easy  to  collect  between 
L  4000  and    5000  per  year.  Persons  accustomed  to  transact 
all  their  dealings  in  tobacco  and  barter  found  it  difficizlt 
to  proci;re  even  the  few  shillings  a  year  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  their  rents  and  those  in  possession  of  foreign 

gold  and  sterling  money  took  occasion  to  dema.nd  excessive 

(1) 
exchange  from  persons  in  need  of  it.   Benedict  Calvert  did 

not  exaggerate  the  difficulty  mucli  v/hen  he   v/rote  tiriat  not 

enough  money  could  be  found  in  the  province  to  pa;/-  the  rents 

and  the  collectors  would  be  obliged  to  accept  grain,  tobacco, 

pork,  and  other  country  produce. 

The  difficulty  in  procuring  jtioney  formed  the  basis  of 

nearl;A  all  the  complaints  raised  by  the  lower  house  against 

the  collection  of  quit  rents.   In  1735  both  houses  of  tiie 

legislature  agreed  that  the  inliabitants  were  under  great  dif- 

(1)  See  the  coiaplaint  of  one  Hooper,  of  Dorchester  county, 
who  in  1753  "was  obliged  to  take  up  Sterling  Money,  at  tiie 
high  Excliange  of  one  Hundred  per  cent.",  L.H.J. ,  October  9, 
1753. 

(2)  See  above,  ]-.  ■&»  . y. »  3i  v..  3. 
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(1) 
ficiilties  in  the  pa^nnent  of  their  quit  rents,   and  an  address 

to  the  governor  prepared  in  tJiat  year  says  tjie  discontinuance 

of  the  coiiiaiutation  act  was  "attended  with  greater  Difficiil- 

ties  and  Inconveniances  than  co\ild  Jiave  been  for-eseen;  VTliich 

Difficulties  Must  Rncrease  in  proportion  to  the  Scarcity  of 

(2) 
Gold  or  Silver  in  tiie  Country."   An  address  to  the  proprie- 

(3) 
tor  repeated  this  idea.   Throughout  the  period  during  which 

ever 
tliis  question  was  under  discussion  no  objections  seem  to  have 

been  raised  to  the  amount  of  tiie  rent,  but  only  to  tiie  scarci-. 
ty  of  specie  and  the  methods  sometimes  used  in  collection, 

ITot  onlir   was  there  difficulty  in  procuring  coin,  but 
also  the  rates  at  which  it  was  received  were  unsatisfactory. 
In  Jferch,  1735,  the  proprietor  gave  orders  that  in  all  pay- 
ments to  him  foreign  and  cut  gold  coins,  v/hich  pa.ssed  ciu'rent 
in  Iferyland  at   4,  2  s,  6  d  per  ounce,  siiould  not  be  rated 
above    3,  10  s,  leaving  a  niargin  to  cover  botii  tiie  over- 
valuation of  gold  and  the  premi;un  on  bills  to  transmit  it  to 

(4) 
England,    The  demand  tiiat  the  expenses  of  transmission  to 

England  be  born  by  the  people  was  in  no  way  a  jart  of  the  bar- 
gain and  entirely  illegal.   Possibly,  complaints  against  this 
exorbitant  rate  reached  England,  for  later  in  the  year  for- 


(1)  L.H.J. ,  April  15,  Ifi,  1735, 

(2)  L.H.J.,  April  19,  1735. 

(3)  U,H,J,,  April  23,  1735. 

(4)  Calvert  Papers,  MS,,  no,  278. 
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eign  tiOlcl  wus  put  up  to,  first,  X?  3 ,  14  s.,  6  d,,    and, 

later,  jr3,  16  s.  9  d,,    placing  it,  aci  v/as  §aid,  at  the 

(3) 
same  rate  of  exchange  that  it  bore  in  London.   notwithstand- 
ing the  advances  in  1737  the  lov/er  houae,  in  t>ie  courtie  of  an 
investigation  into  the  collection  of  quit  rents  v/ith  special 
reference  to  the  farmers,  came  to  a  strong  general  resolu- 
tion t>iat  the  extortion  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  at  any 

(4) 
rate  under  the  sterling  value  was  illegal  and  oppressive. 

Shortly  af tej-nsvards,  the  agent  v/as  instructed  to  receive  gold 

at  /■  3,  17  s,  5  d,  per  ounce;  silver  was  also  raised  from 

(5) 
5  s,  to  5  s.  3  d.    Probably  to  help  allay  further  discon- 
tent the  governor  in  his  sioeech  at  the  opening  of  the  next 

(6) 
session  of  assembly  coinmented  on  this  favorable  rate.   These 

terms  became  fixed  by  custoxa  and  remained  unciianged  tiirough- 

(7) 
out  the  period  under  discussion. 

An  aggravation  of  the  difficulty  was  ca\ised  ^oy   the 

methods  employed  by  some  of  tiie  farmers.   In  1737  so  many  com 

plaints  were  laid  before  the  committee  of  grievances  of  the 

(1)  Calvert  Papers,  IvIS.,  no.  295  1/2 . 

(2)  Calvert  Papers,  I^IS . ,  no.  278. 

(3)  The  exact  value  of  this  ciu'rency  cannot  be  determined 
as  it  consisted  of  various  foreign  coins  of  different  alloj's. 
An  ounce  of  piire  gold,  however,  was  worth,  tlien.as  now,  a  lit- 
tle over  jf  3,  17  s.   9d.    In  1735  the  proprietor  wrote  t^iat 
foreign  gold  was  t}ien  worth  in  London  f   3,  18  s.,  4  d, 

(4)  L.H.J.,    Llay   17,    1737. 

(5)  Calvert  Papers,   IAS.,    no.   295   1/2,    p. 29. 

(6)  U.H.J.,   lilay  3,    1738. 

(7)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  Ill,  213. 
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lower  house  t}iat  a  lon^;;  investigation  was  made,  by  which  it 
was  i^hown  t}iat  in  tiie  two  farmed  districts  -  Baltimore  and 
Anne  Arundel  counties,  and  St,  Jfo.ry's,  Charles,  and  Prince 
George's  counties  -  foreign  jaoney,  which  constituted  tiie  .-naln 
element  of  the  ^nt^"'^  currency  of  the  province,  was  regularly 

taken  at  aoout  two-tlxirds  its  vt^-lue ,  sterling  "bills  of  ex- 

(1) 
change  were  discounted  ?.   l/2f,        to  cover  possible  losses  and 

required  to  have  iron-clad  security,  while  paper  monej''  was  ac- 
cepted only  at  a  200  fo  advance.  These  rates  were  forced  on 
the  people  qy  distraints  with  hea,vy  costs  for  the  slightest 
objection  or  delay.  On  some  occasions  sterling  coin  was  in- 
sisted on,  and  when  it  v/as  found  impossible  to  procwe  this 
medium,  distraint  v/as  immediately  laid.  Moreover,  sliameful 
relations  were  shov/n  to  exist  between  farmers  of  the  revenue 

and  sheriffs,  bv  v/hich  they  divided  the  sheriffs'  fees  accii- 

(2) 
mulated  by  these  oppressions.   On  tiie  report  of  tJiis  commit- 
tee the  farmers  v/ere  reprimanded  b""-  the  house  and  the  gov- 

(3) 
ernor  v/as  asked  to  prosecute  them. 

From  this  time  until  1754  complaints  against  tiie  tax 
farmers  are  munerous.   In  1747  the  sheriff  and  farmer  of 

(1)  It  must  also  be  remembered  t/iat  bills  of  excliange  were 
usually  at  from  5f->   to  10;^  premium, 

(2)  L,H.J,,  May  12,  1737. 

(3)  L.H.J.,  May  19,  1737. 


(1) 

Charles  county  were  accused  of  oppression.   In  1748  it  was 

"broufiht  to  the  attention  of  the  governor  and  council  that  the 

farmers  and  slieriff.  of  Frederick  county  liad  Tseen  regularly 

collecting  illegal  fees,  oiit  they  were  let  off  with  a  mere 

(2) 
recommendation  to  do  "better.    In  1749  the   coj.imittee  of 

grievances  of  the  lower  house  investigated  cloarges  of  illegal 

distraints  in  Baltimore  county,  and  William  Young, the  farmer, 

received  a  reprima,nd  from  the  house  and  a  bill  of  costs  . 

amounting  to   7,2  s.   Illegal  rates  for  gold  v/ere  a,lso 

(3) 
complained  of  at  this  time.   Young  seems  to  liave  been  an  ha- 
bitual offender,  for  in  both  1753  and  1754  are  complaints 

(4) 
heard  against  him.   In  1753  the  receivers  of  rents  seem  to 

have  been  trying  to  collect  arrears  of  old  standing;  Thomas 
Muir,  the  receiver  in  Dorchester  county,  was  accused  of  over- 
charging and  demanding  excessive  bond  in  a  suit  for  rents 

overdue  since  1715.   The  governor  was  again  asked  to  pros- 

(5) 
ecute,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  complied. 

Such  complaints  from  the  assembly  and  the  province  in 

general  brought  the  agent,  Edward  Lloyd,  in  1754  to  require 

all  farmers  and  receivers  of  quit  rents  to  advertise  by  put- 

(1)  L.H.J.,  June  9,  1747. 

(2)  C.  R.,  Archives,  ZZVIII,  420-424. 

(3)  L.H.J. ,  June  13,  16,  23,  and  24,  1749. 

(4)  L.H.J.,  November  13,  1753,  December  20,  1754. 

(5)  L.H.J.,  October  session,  1753,  passim. 
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ting  up  notices  in  tlie  most  public  places,  at  v;}iat  rate  they 

(1) 
v/ould  receive  foreign  coin  in  lieu  of  sterling.    This 

scheme  oy   merely  informing  the  people  of  their  riglits  pre- 
vonted  any  possibility  of  fraud  in  the  rtites .   It  would  liave 
been  impossible  to  publish  an;'  rate  above  that  set  by  the  pro 
prie tor's  instructions,  and  fev/  were  so  ignorant  as  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  departm^e  from  the  pub- 
lished rates.  It  is  probable  that  the  practice  did  not  con- 
tinue very  long,  but  one  or  tv/o  years  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  set  the  customary  rate,  ani  thereafter,  as  Sharpe 

(2) 
writes,   no  farmer  dared  to  raise  his  deioands .   It  is  iiardly 

to  be  supposed  that  minor  oi^pressions  were  not  practiced  by 
farmers  against  the  weak  and  ignorant,  yet  the  hardening  of 
custom  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  lov/er  house  kept  the  col- 
lection of  the  quit  rents  to  such  a  state  of  Justice  tiiat  we 
hear  no  further  complaints. 

Wlien  the  people  found  themselves  suddenly  plunged  into 
such  heavy  and  unexpected  difficulties  as  succeeded  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  commutation  act  in  1733,  it  was  nati.u'al 
for  them  to  seek  at  once  to  str*ike  a  new  bargain  with  the  pro- 
prietor.  The  spring  session  of  1735  was  the  first  meeting  oi" 


(1)  Calvert  Papers,  no.  2,  p.  134. 

(2)  Archives,  Sliarpe  Cox^res.,  Ill,  213. 

(3)  V/ithout  a  dilvision  it  whs  agreed  tcj  submit  tb  tixe 
pro^.rietorl  a  propoaition  to  farm  the  quit-jrents.  Rf.H.J,, 
Aprfil  15,  /1 755. 
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the  legislature  after  the  collection  of  quit  rents  iiad  come 

into  practice,  and  the  delegates  seem  to  liave  U'^en  almost 

(1) 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  renev/al  of  some  form  of  commuta- 
tion.  But  in  spite  of  tiiis  unanimity,  the  old  differences 
"between  grain  and  tobacco  producers  soon  reappeared.  B;^  a 

strict  party  vote  it  was  decided  not  to  impose  am'  fiu^tlier 

(2) 
ourden  on  tobacco.    After  much  debate  a  very  hxUiible,  aliaost 

farming,  address  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  lord  proprietor. 
In  it  the  lower  house  aduiitted  the  great  condescension  of  the 
proprietor  in  accepting  the  first  agreement,  acknov/ledged 
their  mistake  in  refusing  to  renew  it,  complained  of  the  mis- 
erable condition  to  v/hich  they  v/ere  reduced,  and  hvunbly  be- 
sought him  to  inform  the  governor  whether  he  would  accept  for 

his  quit  rents  a  lump  siun  to  be  raised  in  the  easiest  manner 

(3) 
possi'ole.   This  is  probably  the  most  abject  communication 

that  ever  passed  betv/een  the  lower  house  and  a  proprietor, 

and  for  many  ^'-ears  neitlier  t]ie  upper  house,  the  governor, nor 

the  proprietor  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  remind  the 

lower  ii0i;se  of  the  position  taken  on  tixis  occasion. 

The  proiirietor*s  reply,  received  the  next  year,  stated 

tiiat  he  v/as  v/illing  to  accept  anv  just  equivalent,  but  failed 

(4) 
to  state  what  equivalent  would  be  considered  just.   Before 


(1)  V/ithout  a  division  it  v.as  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
proprietor  a  proposition  to  farm  t'ne  quit-rents.  L.H.J., 
April  15,  1735. 

(2)  L.K.J.,  April  15,  1735;  se'e  above,  p. 59 
.".,  Airi      1735.   (4)  U.H.J. ,  April  20,  173G 
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tills  aiswer  reached  the  asseiably,  another  address  iiad  already 

been  drafted  askinj^  tluit  his  lordsaiip  accept  paper  cui'rency 

(1) 
in  payment  of  liis  quit  rents;    but  this  address  was  laid 

aside  after  tlie  receipt  of  tiie  proprietor's  ans-./er.  Xow,  by 
a  series  of  partizan  divisions  t}ie  Eastern  Shore  delegation 
with  a  few  delegates  froxn  tjie  Western  Shore  carried  the  reso- 
lutions, fii'st,  that  an  eqviivalent  be  offered  and  second, 
that  it  sjiould  be  a  duty  on  tobacco  of  more  than  9.   shillings 
sterling  per  hogshead.  But  the  Western  Shore  vote  with  four 
delegates  from  the  Eastern  Shore  succeeded  in  carrying  a  res- 
olution txiat  this  dutv  be  less  tiian  3  Siiillings  per  hogsiiead, 

(2) 
and  a  strict  s]iore  against  shore  "  vote  established  it  at  2 

(3) 
shillings,  6  pence,    Witii  tiie  amount  of  the  duty  on  tobaccc 

thus  determined,  the  difficult  point  v/as  past;  and  tlie  Jiouse 
quickly  proceeded  to  bring  forth  a  scheme  which  deserves  some 
attention. 

The  lump  siuq  to  be  offered  the  proprietor  was  fixed, 
in  spite  of  the  warning  from  the  upper  house  that  it  v/as  too 
small,  at  -f:    4,000  sterling.   This  was  to  be  raised  by  an  ex- 
port duty  of  2  shillings,  6  pence  on  tobacco,  to  v/hich  was  to 

(1)  L.H.J. ,  April  B,  1736.   A  paper  ciu'rency  iiad  been  is- 
sued in  1733. 

(2)  The  vote  of  one  delegate,  Richard  Francis,  represent- 
ing Annapolis  must  be  excepted  in  most  of  tiiese  divisions; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  a  brother  in  the  East- 
ern Shore  delegation  and  himself,  probably  belonged  ;ftore  to 
th6  Eastern  than  to  the  Western  Siiore . 

(3)  L.H..I.,  April  29,  1736. 
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be  added  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco  duty  of  1,  i/2  pence  al- 
ready applied  to  the  use  of  f;chools,  a  duty  of  5/^  ad  valorea 
on  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  a  duty  of  one  penny  per 
gallon  on  iuported  liciuora.  Payment  of  these  duties  was  to 
"be  in  sterling  money,  but  each  tobacco  trader  and  importer 
was  to  receive  back  the  money  in  paper  at  50^^  advance.   This 
paper,  it  was  considered,  could  be  used  ^oy   the  tobacco  buyer 
in  payment  for  hia  casks  which  it  was  customary  to  pay  for  in 
sterling  or  in  goods.  Planters  who  shipped  their  tobacco  di- 
rect were  also  to  receive  back  in  paper  the  full  amount  of 
the  duty,  as  were  importers  of  slaves  and  liquors.   The  quit 
rents  v/ere  then  to  be  collected  by  the  colony  in  paj.er  money 

at  50^  advEince .   This  quit  rent  money  and  the  proceeds  of  the 

(1) 

duty  of  20  s3'iillings  sterling  on  negroes,  which  v/s.s  also  pay- 
able in  i)aper,  were  to  be  applied  to  refunding  to  the  paper 
money  office  the  bills  that  were  drawn  out  to  pay  back  the 

duties  to  the  traders  and  shiiipers ,  all  surplus  being  consid- 

(2) 
ered  as  public  money.    Though  such  a  complicated  scheme 

could  never  have  worked  satisfactorily,  it  is  still  worth 

while  to  see  what  the  lower  house  hoped  to  accomplish  tliere- 

(1)  The  word  sterling  used  in  such  an  expression  as  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  dutv  v/as  payable  in  sterling  coin. 
There  were  several  standards  of  value  used  in  the  colony, - 
the  shilling  sterling,  the  sliilling  cui^rency,  etc,  -  and 
this  merely  fixes  the  standard  of  value, 

(2)  L.H.J. ,  May  G,  1736, 
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by.   These  pi^^poses  were  t}:iree:  first,  to  relieve  landowners 
of  the  difficulties  they  v/ere  experiencing  in  procuring  coin 
to  pay  their  rents;  second,  to  tax  a  source  of  sterling  money 
from  which  to  discharge  the  proprietary  claims;  and  third,  to 
leave  the  real  incidence  of  the  tax  on  the  landov/ners,  who 
justly  owed  it.   In  short,  it  was  a  sclxeme  to  collect  the 
quit  rents  in  paper,  in  which  they  could  easily  "be  iiaid,  and 
to  exchange  this  paper  v/ith  the  traders  for  sterling,  a  money 
that  they  could  easily  procure. 

This  ingenious  scheme  of  finance  never  reached  the 
test  of  practice,  for  the  proprietor  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  his  tenants  could  he  thorouglily  informed  as  to  the 
value  and  increase  of  his  rents,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
sell  them  for    4000.  Ke  still,  however,  held  out  the  hope 

that  he  would  accejj*  a  just  equiva,lent  if  one  should  be  of- 

(1) 
fered.    The  chief  business  transacted  in  relation  to  quit 

rents  during  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  was  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  complaints  against  exactions  by  the 
farmers  to  which  reference  has  already  been  me,de.  Although 

the  governor  in  1739  strongl-'  recotimended  that  some  effort  be 

(2) 
made  to  arrange  for  the  pa^-ment  of  t}:e  rents  in  paper  money, 

nothing  furtJier  was  done  until  1742  when  the  lower  liouse  de- 
cided by  a  loose  party  vote  to  renev/  negotiations  with  the 

(1)  L.H,J.,   April  26,  1737, 

(2)  L.H.J,,  May  1,  1739, 
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(1) 
proprietor.   This  time  a  more  systematic  ruethod  of  procedrre 

was  inaugiirated  by  applying  to  the  governor  for  an  account  of 

the  i^ents  as  collected  so  that  the  house  might  the  more  in- 

telligently  consider  an  equivalent.   Though  this  request  was 

ignored  by  the  governor,  the  lower  house  jroceeded  to  j-eti- 

tion  the  proprietor  to  accej^t  an  equiva.lent  for  his  quit 

(3) 

rents  in  such  manner  and  foria  as  might  best  suit, 

Xo  reply  to  this  address  reached  the  assembly  until 
the  May  session,  1744,  and  then,  the  proprietor  did  not  in- 
vest the  governor  with  power  to  conclude  a  bargain,  but  mere- 
ly to  transmit  any  offer  the  assembly  might  make.  Again  the 
assembly  addressed  the  proprietor  offering  him  the  proceeds 

from  a  duty  of  2  s.  6  d.  sterling  per  hogshead  on  tobacco, but 

(4) 
not  guaranteeing  any  minimiun  amount.    This  duty  on  a  noriual 

exportation  -  about  30  000  hogsheads  -  vrould  have  produced 

much  less  than  the  quit  rents  were  then  paying,  and  at  tliat 

time  the  European  wars  were  reducing  the  chances  of  success- 
es) 
ful  exportation.   On  the  advice  of  his  officers,    therefore, 

the  proprietor  rejected  the  offer,  but  he  empowered  the  gov- 
ernor to  conclude  such  a  bargain  as  he  should  deem  Just.  At 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  August,  1745,  the  prospects  for 


(1)  L.H.J.,  October  lo,  1742. 

(2)  L,H,J.,  October  21,  1742, 

(3)  L.H.J.,  October  27,  1742. 

(4)  L.H.J.,  May  2,  18,  J6  and  28,  1744. 

(5)  Calvert  Papers,  no.  2,  p.  104. 
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a  nev/  quit  rent  deal  seemed  more  favorable  tlian  they  had  "been 
for  Liany  yecirs .  ^gain  the  house  asked  for  an  exact  account 
of  the  rents  as  collected  and  e,  statement  of  v/hat  v/ovld  be 
considered  a  just  equivalent.   Governor  Bladen  replied  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  rents  that  j'ear  v/as    5369,  11  s., 
3  d,,  of  v/]--ich    4568,  15  s,  4  d.  had  actually  reached  the 
proprietor,  and  that  improved  methods  of  collection  then  be- 
ing introduced  v/ere  expected  to  raise  the  proprietor*s  re- 
ceiiits  to   5101,  2  s.  2  d.   Moreover,  the  increase  had  been 
v&Ty   great  during  the  last  five  years  and  i/ia.ny  v:arrants  and 
certificates  v/ere  then  awaiting  patent,  which  would  still 
fm^tlier  augment  the  rents.   In  view  of  these  facts,  the  lower 

house  was  infoi-med,  no  tiling  less  than   5000  would  be  con- 

(1) 
sidered  a  proper  equiva,lent. 

The  receipt  of  this  message  started  one  of  the  warmest 
internal  fights  ever  waged  in  the  lower  house  of  the  lAaryland 
colonial  assembly.  From  1707  to  1742  tliere  had  been  an  equal 
number  of  counties  on  each  shore,  but  the  erection  of  Worces- 
ter county  in  1742  and  the  exclxision  of  Frederick  county  un- 
til 1748  gave  the  Eastern  Shore  a  nominal  najority  of  two 
votes,  which  by  the  frequent  division  of  the  Annapolis  vote 
made  when  all  were  present  a  working  majority  of  four.  With 
this  majority  the  Eastern  Shore  delegates  proceeded  to  rail- 
(1)   L.H.J. ,  August  28,  September  9,  10,  1745, 
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(1) 
road  tJirougli  the  hoxise  a  bill  offering  the  recinired   5000. 

By  the  defection  of  tJrjr-ee  Talbot  delegates  and  the  deciding 
voice  of  the  speaker  they  lost  the  proposition  to  tajc  nothing 
else  but  tobacco,  but  a  committee  of  three  from  each  sliore 
failed  to  agree  to  a  tax  on  grain,  and  with  the  aid  of  two 
votes  from  St.  Mary's  and  two  from  Baltimore  Uie  grain  tax 
was  finally  defeated.  Another  committee  dropped  all  export 
duties  except  on  tobacco  and  Ivunber.   There  v/as  also  a  con- 
test of  old  standing  being  v/aged  between  the  Patriot  i>arty 
and  the  proprietor  over  supj)ort  of  the  militia.   The  Patriots 
maintained  that  certain  revenues  which  v;ere  being  turned  to 
the  proprietor's  personal  use  s}i&uld  properly  be  devoted  to 
the  defense  of  the  province,  and  consequently,  refused  to 
make  any  fizrther  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  militia. 
The  war  going  on  at  this  time  Li^.de  the  matter  acute,  and  Gov- 
ernor Bladen  intimated  that  he  would  make  the  acceptance  of 
a  quit  rent  offer  conditional  upon  the  passage  of  a  satisfac- 
tory militia  bill.   This  condition  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  the  delegates  until  after  the  passage 
of  the  qiiit  rent  bill.  When  it  did  become  understood,  al- 

(1)   The  votes  v/ere  sliore  against  shore  with  the  following 
exceptions :  three  Talbot  co\mty  delegates  often  voted  witi;  the 
Western  Shore;  tlie  tv/o  Annapolis  votes  us\ially  split;  occa- 
sionally two  delegates  from  St.  I»!ary's,  and  more  rarely  one 
from  Baltimore  and  one  from  Cliarles  are  fo\md  voting  v/ith  the 
Easitern  Shore.   Shore  feeling  must  l^ave  r\in  iiigh  during  this 
period,  for  on  many  other  (luestions  tlie  division  is  al.Most  as 
sharply  drawn  as  on  tixe  quit  rents. 
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though  the  militia  bill  had  already  been  rejected,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  quit  rent  measure  ina-de  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
vive the  question,  Even  the  desire  for  a  quit  rent  coininuta- 
tion,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  hatred  of 
proprietary  oppression,  and  the  defection  of  eleven  Eastern 
Shore  delegates  rendered  the  attempt  hopeless.  As  the  mili- 
tia bill  had  failed,  true  to  his  threat.  Governor  Blciden  re- 
fused to  accept  the  quit  rent  proposal,  thus  bringing  to 

failure  the  most  promising  effort  to  reach  a  new  agreement 

(1) 
since  the  rejection  of  the  old  one  in  1733. 

Though  the  supporters  of  a  quit  rent  agreement  v/ere 
exceptionally  persistent  dvu'ing  1745,  yet,  strangely  enough, 
the  question  v/as  never  again  raised  in  the  assembly.   For 
t}.is  there  were  several  cooperating  causes,  probably,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  peculiar  political  turn  given 
to  the  question  by  Governor  Bladen.   It  was  morally  certain 
tliat  a  renewal  of  tiie  proposition  would  lead  to  the  same  con- 
dition concerning  the  militia  bill,  and  that  both  v/oula  meet 
the  Scime  fate  as  before.   The  second  cause  was  that  increas- 
ing economic  sectionalism  made  a  large  tobacco  tax  }iopelesBly 
unjust  and  unworioible ,  v/hile  a  corresponding  export  dutj'  on 
grain  v/ould  have  handicapped  a  trade  in  which  every  one  re- 
joiced.  The  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  which 
(1)   L,H.J,,  1745,  passim. 
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began  to  laake  itself  felt  about  thiB  time  also  helped  to  make 
the  pajiaent  of  qiiit  rents  easier,  tliereby  lessening  the  deioand 
for  commutation.  Finally,  as  the  system  of  collection  cajne 
to  run  more  smoothly,  opportunities  for  injustice  v/ere  elim- 
inated and  the  people  became  more  accustomed  to  paying  their 
rents.   The  problem  of  procuring  sterling  for  rents,  hovirever, 
did  not  vanisli,  As  le.te  a,s  1763  the  lower  house  refused  to 
change  the  tobacco  inspection  charges  to  a  sterling  basis 

because,  as  they  said,  the  people  alreadv  experienced  great 

(1) 
difficulty  in  procuring  enough  sterling  to  pay  their  rents. 

But,  in  general,  after  about  1745  the  difficulty  in  the  pay- 
ment of  quit  rents  v/as  not  sufficiently  acute  to  cause  any 
wide -spread  opposition. 

After  1745,  a.side  from  the  elimination  of  frauds 
against  the  people,  the  history  of  quit  rents  is  merely  an 
account  of  the  gradual  v/orking  out  of  cheaper  and  more  ef- 
fectual methods  of  collection.  When  collection  was  resumed 
in  1733,  as  v/e  have  seen,  t}ie  whole  system  had  to  be  organ- 
ized anew,  and  the  cost  of  collection  under  the  nev/  system 
was  either  15;^  of  the  cunount  collected  or  25*^  to  30;^  of  the 
total  a:aount  s}iovm  by  the  rent  rolls.  Purthermo^^e,  the  rent 

(1)   L.H.J.,  October  25,  1763.   In  some  cases  leases  were 
so  drawn  that  enougli  of  the  r-ent  to  discl-iarge  the  cixiit  rent 
was  payable  in  sterling  and  the  remainder  in  curi'ency.  See 
Baltimore  County  Court  Records,  1755,  Lib.  E.B,,  no.  B., 
p.  242;  Cecil  Coxmty  Land  Records,  Lib.  F  L   no.  13,  p.  104. 
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rolls  had  not   been  kept  diiring  the  period  of  the  cominutation, 
and  \7ere  so  incomplete  tliat  vast  quantities  of  land  did  not 
arjpear  on  thein,  so  that  the  losses  from  omission  were  prob- 
ably greater  than  the  cost  of  collecting  the  rexaainder. 

As  the  times  for  the  tajc-farwing  contracts  caine  around^ 

(1) 
the  agent  was  lufged  to  imiirove  the  terms  if  possible;   but 

it  seems  that  for  many  years  no  improvement  was  i;ossible. 

About  1745  there  seems  to  liave  been  a  scheme  afoot  to  liave 

the  sheriffs  collect  the  rents  a.t  5^t   commission  -  at  least  so 

the  governor  informed  the  lov/er  house,  but  the  political 

(2) 
reasons  for  the  statement  are  very  evident.  Aside  from  these 

two  questionable  notices  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any 
effort  was  rrade  to  improve  the  system  of  collection  during 
the  lifetime  of  Lord  Charles  Baltimore, 

On  the  accession  of  Frederick,  however,  conditions 
changed,   Frederick,  himself,  was  a  spendthrift,  alv/ays  de- 
manding more  and  more  revenue;  and  his  uncle,  Cecelius  Cal- 
vert, v/hom  he  appointed  his  secretai^y,  was  a  man  whose  chief 
joy  in  life  was  to  play  politics  in  Maryland  and  to  increase 
the  proprietary  revenue,   Calvert  worked  out  a  scheme  for 
compelling  t}ie  sheriffs  as  part  of  tiieir  duties  to  collect 
the  quit  rents  for  a  10^"^  cominission,  but  the  expiration  of 

tJie  farmers'  contracts  in  1753  came  too  quickly  for  Governor 
...  ..  — , —  --, , ^ __. 

(1)  Calvert  Papers,  MS,,  no,  2  7B. 

(2)  L,H,J,,  September  10,  1745. 
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Sharpe  to  get  tlie  plan  into  operation,  and  it  became  neces- 
ss.ry    to  renew  these  contracts  for  two  years  more.   Sharpe 
succe'eded  in  getting  a  better  bargain  v/ith  the  farmers,  how- 
ever, bv  which  thev  agreed  to  increase  the  returns  from  eO 

(1) 
pei-  cent,  to  05  per  cent,  of  t}ie  total  rent  due.    Wlien 

these  contracts  expired  in  1755,  Calvert's  scheme  was  put 
in  practice.   The  sheriff  in  each  county  was  also  commis- 
sioned tax-farmer  and  required  to  give  bond  for  a  sum  eqvial 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  rent  due  from  his  county,  as  it 
appeared  by  the  rent  roll  delivered  to  him.   The  only  redu.c- 
tions  to  be  allowed  v/ere  for  mistakes  in  the  preparation  of 

this  rent  roll,  and  probably,  for  certain  large  tracts  of  un- 

(2) 
cultivated  land  held  by  pei'sons  not  in  the  colony. 

This  method  of  collection  lasted  some  twelve  years  but 
was  never  very  satisfactory.  The  avarice  of  the  proprietor 
led  him  to  begrudge  the  10  per  cent,  for  collection,  and  he 
tried  to  have  it  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  The  slier  iff  s,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  found  the  v/ork  unj^rofi table  even  at  10  per  cent., 
and  it  was  only  because  of  the  large  income  from  other  duties 
of  the  office  that  men  could  be  found  to  take  it.  On  one  oc- 
casion, indeed,  no  one  in  Frederick  county  was  willing  to  ac- 

(1)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  I,  8,  13,  30,  54,  and  129. 

(2)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres,,  I,  295;  Provincial  Court 
Records,  Liber  B.T,,  no.  5,  p.  590. 
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cept  the  sheriff's  commission,  and  it  had  to  go  to  a  man  frora 
Prince  Geoi^ges.   In  few  coimties  did  10  per  cent,  of  the 

total  rent  due  ajnount  to  more  than   50,  and  much  land  was 

(1) 
held  hy   persons  in  other  counties,    so  that  the  cost  of  go- 
ing uf ter  the  rent  v/as  greater  than  it  amoxmted  to;  all  this 

(2) 
was  lost  by  the  sheriff.   As  the  sheriffs  looked  upon  the 

quit  i-ent  farm  as  a  burden  on  their  offices,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  their  payments  v»ere  not  so  prompt  as  those  of 
the  private  farmers  who  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  the 
collection  of  the  rents.   It  v/as  because  of  this  delinquincy 
due  somewhat  to  the  inactivity  of  the  proprietor's  agent, 

perhaps  -  that  the  collection  of  ouit  rents  v/as  taken  from 

(3) 
the  sheriffs  s.bout  1767  a-nd  restored  to  private  farmers. 

The  incompleteness  of  rent  rolls  could  liave  been  rem  - 

edied  by  more  carefvil  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officials 

and  some  improvement  was  effected.   Betv/een  1740  and  1745  man; 

persons  who  had  occupied  land  after  the  survey  and  never 

taken  out  final  papers  v/ere  forced  to  complete  the  jiatent  and 

thus  subject  themselves  to  the  quit  rent.  With  exception  of 

these  cases  tlie  compilation  of  complete  rolls  was  a  matter  of 

(1)  By  a  report  to  the  lower  house  on  April  28,  1757,  it 
appears  that  nearly  18  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  Frederick 
co\inty  was  held  by  persons  living  elsev/here  . 

(2)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  II,  428;   III,  '?13-214. 

(3)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  IIJ,  375. 
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searching  tlirough  the  land  records  from  the  patent  to  the 
last  transfer  to  determine  the  acreage,  the  rent,  and  the 
owner.   This,  however,  was  no  sioe-ll  task,  esjjecially  v/hen  the 
rent  roll  keepers,  looked  upon  their  office  almost  as  a  sine- 
cm^e  and  did  no  more  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  than 
was  absolutelj'  unavoidable ,   Governor  Sharpe  was  repeatedly- 
urged  to  have  the  rolls  "better  prepared,  and  he  even  ma.de  up 
the  roll  for  one  coimty  himself,  possibly  in  order  to  learn 
how  difficult  the  work  really  v/as.  By  constant  urging  and 
with  specific  instructions  and  forms  sent  from  England,  the 
rent  rolls  v/ere  gradually  gotten  into  "better  condition;  hu.t 
even  as  late  as  1760  their  condition  v/as  such  tha-t  Sharpe 
could  v/rite,  "Much  Waste  has  been  h   nov/  is  of  P,uit  Rent  not 
in  Possession  of  the  Pi-oprietor ;  the  present  Condition 

and  litanagement  of  the  Office  is  a  Reproa,ch  of  Misdemeanour  in 

(1) 
publick  Emplo^ouent ." 

It  is  noY'/  in  order  to  establish  as  far  as  possible  the 
economic  effect  of  the  quit  rent.   Such  matters  are  difficult 
to  decide  even  concerning  times  like  the  iiresent  when  all 
possible  data  ai-e  at  hand.   To  reach  very  definite  conclu- 
sions about  Maryland  in  the  eighteenth  centiu'y  is  extremely 
difficult,  bxit  some  few  points  may  be  shown  to  be  very  jirob- 
able , 


(1)   Archives,  Sharpe  Corres,,  II,  404.   The  extreme  inef- 
ficiency of  Edward  Lloyd  in  t}ie  office  of  agent,  or  receiver 
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The  first  step  in  respect  to  the  quit  rent  is  to  de- 
termine its  proportion  to  the  value  of  land,  A  four  sliilling 
quit  rent  on  a  hundred  acres  of  land  v/orth  over  a  thousand 
pounds  and  paying  rent  in  proportion  would  not  be  a  very 
jieavy  taxj  "but  if  the  land  v/as  worth  only  a  fev;  pounds  c^nd 
paid  only  ten  or  twelve  shillings  rent,  it  would  be  an  intol- 
erable bvu'den.  ITeither  of  these  extremes  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  Land  showed  a  steady  increase  in  value  during 
all  the  colonial  period.   In  1720  it  was  worth  about  4  or  5 
shillings  per  acre.  At  this  rate  the  quit  rent  was  from  .8 
to  1  per  cent,  of  the  value.  As  land  increased  the  propor- 
tion of  tlie  quit  rent  fell  until  in  1765  it  was,  periaaps,  not 
above  .2  per  cent.   These  figures,  however,  are  for  the  av- 
erage value  of  land  including  improved  and  unimproved.  Al- 
lov/ing  for  the  value  of  the  improvements,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  quit  rent  will  amount,  perhaps,  to  1  or  2  per  cent,  in 
1720  and  from  .5  to  1  per  cent,  in  1765.   The  quit  rent  must 
also  be  estimfr.ted  in  proportion  to  the  rental  value  of  land. 
In  1740  land  rents  in  the  more  thickly  settled  counties  were, 
perhaps,  from  if  3  to  /f  5  per  100  acres.   The  quit  rent  of  4 
shillings  is  between  4  and  7  per  cent,  of  this  rent.   Allow- 
ing again  for  the  value  of  improvements,  which  was  not  far 
from  iialf  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  quit  rent  will 
general,  was  responsible  for  much  of  this  disorder. 
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amount  to  from  7  to  12  per  cent,  of  tlie  rental  value  of  land, 

Tliese  rates  are  about  tiie  same  proportion  of  rentasi  a~x^A. 
value  as  is  represented  by  a  modern  tax  rate  of  one  dollar  on 
tiie  hundi-ed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  in  colonial  Llary- 
land  the  regular  tax  in  support  of  government  was  a  poll  tar 
and  that  the  iiuit  rent  was  an  additional  charge  not  expended 
for  governmental  purposes.   In  cozaparing  the  quit  rent  with 
a  modern  property  tax  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  a 
general  jjroperty  tax  is  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
property  but  that  the  quit  rent  fell  with  equal  v^eight  on  the 
highly  valuable  land  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Talbot  and  tiie  al- 
most worthless  land  of  Dorchester- and  Frederick.   In  th«*e 
frontier  counties^ to  which  new  settlers  were  most  apt  to 
come,  the  quit  rent  amounted  to  :^,  or  even  3,  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  land.  Moreover,  heavy  as  the  quit  rent  was 
in  1720,  it  iiad  been  still  heavier  in  the  years  preceding. 
Except  along  tiie  frontier  where  land  could  not  assiune  a  value 
much  above  the  price  demanded  by  tiie  proprietor  for  patent 
land,  the  proportionate  severity  of  the  quit  rent  constantly 
diminished  v/it?i  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  increase  of  values. 
5y  the  time  a  piece  of  land  had  come  to  be  worth  15  or  20 
shillings  per  acre,  therefore,  the  quit  rent  had  spent  its 
force  and  had  already  accomplished  its  full  results  for  good 
or  evil. 
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ThoiiGJitf ul  laen  at  t>ie  tix-ie  -  tliougli  as  unable  to  make 
specific  statements  re^iarding  the  injui-ies  done  by  tiiis  tax 
as  are  we  to-day  -  were  vagiiely  conscious  that  the  quit  rent 
was  a  burden  on  general  prosperity.   The  higjier  prices  botJi 
frora  sale  and  rent  brought  by  land  in  Pennsylvania  was  a 

burning  question  in  the  minds  of  many  iJlary landers ,   The  cler- 

(1) 
gy  tax,    fees  collected  by  land  officers,  negro  labor,  pop- 
ulation, healthfulness,  ioarket  facilities,  caution  fees,  and 

(2) 
quit  rents  were  all  thought  to  be  factors  in  the  condition, 

but  no  one  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of  the  labor 
of  jiard  working  German  farmers  as  contrasted  v/ith  the  more 
easy-going  Marylanders .   On  one  thing,  however,  all  v/ere 
agreed  -   the  land  charges,  purchase  price  and  quit  rents  in 
Maryland  could  not  be  increased,  V/e  have  seen  how  Sharpe  and 
Lloyd  opposed  an  increase  in  quit  rents  in  1754,  and  how  Du- 
lany  in  1764  wrote  that  an  advance  in  the  pvu'cliase  price  with, 
out  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  officers*  fees  "wou'd 
effectually  put  a  stojj  to  the  Business  of  the  Land-off  ice ." 
A  fev;  years  later  Hamersly,  when  asked  about  the  possibility 
of  making  t}ie  settlement  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  an  excuse 
for  advancing  the  quit  rents  to  10  shillings  per  100  acres, 
replied  in  a  similar  strain  that  he  thought  such  a  step  would 


(1)  A  tax  of  ,  first,  forty,  later,  thirty  pounds  of  to- 
bacco per  taxable  laid  for  the  support  of  tiie  clergy.   In 
1764  Dulany  wrote  of  t}ie  ill  effects  of  this  tax.   Calvert 
Papers,  no.  2,  p.  240. 

(2)  Calvert  Papers,  ilS,,  no.  1161;  Calvert  Papers,  no.  2,,'^  <l-f( 


CL^^U^  s.U4^  (Vv^../.  57. 
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(1) 
put  a  stop  to  all  aj  jaj-ctions  to  the  land  office.    These 

expressions,  though  coming  mostly  from  xaen  personally  inter- 
ested in  the   fees  of  tlie  land  office,  nevertlieless ,  liave  a 
ring  of  genuineness  v/hicii  shows  that  in  their  opinions  the 
quit  rents  were  at  the  higjiest  point  the  land  would  bear. 

The  fears  of  these  men  were  fully  "born  out  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  one  experiment  with  a  10  sliilling  quit  rent.   It 
will  be  reca.lled  that  the  quit  rent  was  fixed  at  4  sliillings 
per  100  acres  in  1671,  and  the  purchase  price  at  40  shillingr:; 
per  100  acres  in  1717,   The  quit  rent  v/as  raised  in  1733  to 
10  shillings  per  100  acres,  but  in  1738  was  put  back  to  4 
shillings  and  the  piufchase  price  advanced  from  40  shillings 
to  100  shillings.   The  effects  of  these  clianges  on  the  bus- 
iness of  the  land  office  were  startling.  Dvu-ing  the  five 
years  preceding  the  advance  of  the  rent  to  10  shillings,  war- 
rants were  taken  out  for  an  average  of  23535  acres  per  year. 
During  the  six  months  follov/ing  the  advance,  tliere  were  war- 
ranted only   692  acres.   In  tjie  next  five  years,  during  which 
the  quit  rent  remained  10  shillings,  the  total  acreages  war- 
ranted were  as  follows:  1734,  2205r*yft;  1735,  2357;  1736, 
2368;  1737,  4255;  1738,  3991.   In  the  next  five  yeixrs,  al- 
though the  purciiase  price  v/as  £   5  per  100  acres  instead  of 
^2,  the  quit  rent  was  again  4  shillings  per  100  acres,  and 
(1)   Archives,  Sharpe  Corres . ,  III,  377, 
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the  average  acreage  warranted  was   /{',^5f  ^ 


Thus,  the  average  amount  of  the  land  warranted  per  year  under 
the  10  shilling  rate  was  about      /O        per  cent,  of  the 
ainoTxnt  warranted  diu^ing  the  last  years  under  the  4  «-.  rate, 
and  about  /7  per  cent,  of  the  average  warranted  during  the 
first  five  years  under  the  reduced  quit  rent  and  the  advanced 
purciiase  price. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  figur-es  and  expressions 
of  opinion  it  can  scarcely  "be  doubted  that  the  quit  rent  con- 
stituted a  serious  burden  on  tl'ie  land  of  colonial  Maryland 

(1)   All  these  figui'es  on  land  warrants  are  liable  to  se- 
rious errors.   The  object  in  compiling  them  has  been  to  ex- 
clude all  warrants  v/hich  v/ould  bear  conditions  other  tha-n 
tjLOse  prevailing  at  tlie  time  of  their  issue;  also,  renewals 
of  warrants  should  obviously  be  excluded  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion. Undoubtedly  some  v/arrants  bearing  special  rates  jiave 
crept  in  imdetected;  but  since  altogether  such  warrants  are 
few,  errors  from  this  soxur'ce  are  negligible.  Hov/ever,  war- 
rants of  resurvey  to  include  vacancy  do  not  sliow  the  amount 
of  vacancy  until  tiiey  reach  the  certificate  stage,  and  va- 
cant land  taken  up  by  this  means  is,  therefore,  entirely 
o.nitted.   This  omission  runs  tlirough  all  three  3tc4-;es,  and 
consequently,  will  have  little  effect  on  the  comparisons 
drawn.  Another  source  of  error,  however,  does  affect  the 
comrjarison,  but  entirely  in  favor  of  the  argument  here  -  that 
is,  the  number  of  warrants  taken  out  during  the  high  rent 
period  which  were  never  executed.   Some  were  simply  a-llov/^ed 
to  lapse;  and  ."lany  more,  after  the  reduction  of  t}ie  rent, 
v/ere  surrendered  and  cancelled,  and  new  warrants  taken  out  on 
the  pa;Tnent  of  the  increased  caution  fee.   If  s\jch  warrants 
could  be  deducted  the  acreages  sjiovm  here  for  the  high  rent 
period  would  be  still  further  reduced. 


and  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  the  province.   To  the 
prosiTective  settler  seeking  a  home  tlie  colony  coi.i.ld  not  offer 
as  attractive  inducements  with  such  a  burden  as  without;  so 
that,  doubtless,  many  settlers  turned  off  into  other  colonies 
who  might  otherwise  have  stopped  in  Maryland.   In  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans  into  the  great  Appalachian  valley,  Mary- 
land was  at  first  entirely  skipped  by  tiie  influx  of  settlers, 
many  families  moved  from  Pennsylvania  across  into  Virginia 
apparently  without  thought  of  settling  on  the  rich  lands  along 

the  Monocacy  tiirough  which  they  journeyed .  This  retardation 

(1) 

of  settlement  was,  in  all  likelihood  due  to  the  burdens 

resting  on  land  in  Maryland  and  the  attractive  offers  of  land 

on  easy  terms  in  Virginia.   Though  tiiis  is,  probably,  the 

(2) 
only  specific  case   in  v/hich  we  can  say  that  the  hard  terms 

in  Maryland  tiu'ned  av/ay  inhabitants,  yet,  the  great  niunber  of 

individuals  who  must  have  acted  on  the  same  principles, 

though  less  noticeable  were  no  less  of  a  loss  to  the  province. 

More  beneficial  and  more  far-reaching,  perhaps,  was 

(1)  V/e  must  not  take  the  quit  rent  alone  to  constitute 
these  burdens,  but  also  include  the  entire  amount  of  taxation. 
The  regular  taxes,  poll  assessments,  were  periiaps  about  the 
same  in  all  tiiree  of  these  colonies.   There  were,  however, 
certain  special  taxes.   The  quit  rent  was  higher  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  Maryland  and  more  than  twice  as  high  in  Mary- 
land as  in  Virginia.   The  fees  due  officials  of  the  land  of- 
fice on  every  grant  of  land  were  hig}ier  in  Maryland  th^-in  in 
the  others.   There  v/as  a  clergy  tax  in  Virginia  the  same  as 
in  Ivlaryland,  but  none  in  Penns^^^ania.   Thus,  the  total  in 
iJlaryland  v;as  liigher  than  iri  o'^b^e-   of  the  neighboring  coloniec, 

(2)  In  1737  the  clergy  of  Maryland  complained  tiiat  the 
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the  influence  of  the  quit  rent  and  other  land  charges  on  the 
size  of  t}ie  holding  in  Maryland,   In  tlie  early  years  of  the 
colony,  when  the  quit  rents  were  so  low  as  to  be  almost  neg- 
ligible, enormous  tracts  were  taken  up  and  erected  into  the 

manors  so  prominent  at  that  time.   The  average  grant  in 

(1) 
Charles  county  before  1650  v/as  nearly  1200  acres.   This  av- 
erage soon  fell,  hov;ever,  with  the  advance  of  the  quit  rents. 
Between  1650  and  1660  it  dropped  to  about  200  acres;  and  it 
never  again  rose  much  above  tliat  amount.  Diu:'ing  the  five 
years   just  preceding  tlie  advanceiaent  of  the  quit  rent  to  10 
shillings  per  100  acres  in  1733  the  average  size  of  the 
tracts  warranted  tlirougliout  tlie  whole  province  was  158  acres, 
during  the  five  years  of  the  10  shilling  rate,  the  same  aver- 
age fell  to  74  acres;  and  during  the  firat  five  ;'ears  of  the 

lowered  quit  rent  and  advanced  piufciiase  price,  the  average 

(3) 
tract  warranted  rose  to /^n^  acres.     The  influence  of  the 

quit  rent  in  holding  down  the  amount  of  land  held  by  an  in- 
dividual is  also  shown  by  the  ni;miber  of  disclaimers  to  land 

Quakers  were  persuading  people  on  the  border  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  Pennsylvania  because  of  the  clergy  tax,  (40 
lbs.  of  tobacco  per  taxable)  v/hich  they  called  an  intolerable 
burden.   Privy  Council  Register,  Col.  Ser,,  II,  338, 

(1)  Rent  Roll,  1750,  Md .  Hist,  Soc .  Res\irve2's  are  exclud- 
ed frcm  these  figures  as  the  books  do  not  give  the  date  of 
the  original  survey.  As  they  are  frequently  for  large  tracts, 
consideration  of  them  v;ould,  perliaps ,  heigliten  the  contrast 
here  drawn, 

(2)  The  higliest  average  for  a  decade  after  1660  was  304 
Qcres  between  1690  and  1700.   The  land  charges  were  being 
gradually  advanced  until  1671,  after  which  t)iey  remained 
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which  appear  on  the  rent  rolls.  ITot  only  did  roany  persons 
merely  disclaim  the  ownership  of  lands,  but  also  many  ac- 
knowledged the  ovmership  "but  deliberately  siirrendered  their 
claius.   Such  entries  as  "This  Land  lett  fall"  or  "Lett  fall 
I:   the  Patent  retiirned"  are  very  frequent.   The  Kent  county 

debt  book  of  1735,  for  instance,  sliov/s  eigjit  disclaimers  for 

(1) 
land  in  that  county  amounting  to  3409  acres.   These  sur- 
renders would  never  have  occurred  had  there  not  been  some  ex- 
pense attached  to  ownership  of  land.   It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  quit  rent  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  purchase 
price  were  exerting  a  strong  influence  tovmrd  keeping  aown 
the  ax-iount  of  land  held  by  an  individual,  V/ith  siaaller  hold- 
ings natiu'ally  goes  a  better  developed  and  acre  thickly  set- 
tled country  with  rnany  planters  of  xnoderate  means  rather  than 

(2) 
a  few  of  imraense  wealth.   The  annual  rent  forced  owners  to 

fixed  until  1717, 

(3)   Warrant  books  in  the  Land  Office, 

(1)  This  may  not  be  all  the  Kent  disclaimers  for  tliat  year 
as  t/ie  debt  books  present  no  form8,l  list  of  them,  but  only 
such  as  happened  to  be  Jotted  dovirn.   This  is,  perliaps,  an  ex- 
ceptional year  for  disclaimers,  since  the  payment  of  quit 
rents  had  been  resvuued  but  two  years  before.   The  debt  book 
is  in  the  Land  Office  and  this  list  is  in  copy  number  one, 
]JiB.ny   other  debt  books  also  show  disclaimed  land, 

(2)  These  seem  to  be  Just  the  points  in  v/hich  Maryland 
differed  from  her  neighbors.  In  Virginia  where  the  quit 
rents  were  lov/er,  the  lunded  estates  were  larger,  population 
was  less  dense,  and  there  was  a  greater  abundance  of  very 
\.ealthy  individuals.  In  Pennsi/lvania,  on  the  other  iiand, 
where  quit  rents  were  higher,  landed  estates  seem  to  have 
been  smaller,  population  denser,  and  wealth  better  distrib- 
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develop    tlieii*  land  and  briri^  at   least  h    r'S.rt   of   it   under  cul- 

(1) 
tivation.  This  j/ieant   lesa  woods   i.iore   plantations  and  more 

people. 

These  results  were  in  a  large  measure  brou^^ht  about  by 
the  influence  of  the  land  cliarges  on  speculation.   To  specii- 
lation  in  its  narrower  sense  -  sec\u-ing  lands  at  a  low  rate 
iind  selling  th'=^m  at  a  higher  -  the  quit  rent  was  almost  pro- 
hibitive,  A  three  -  or  -  four- thousand-acre  speculation  of 
this  sort  would  necessarily  extend  over  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore the  land  could  be  disposed  of,  and  during  these  ^'-ears  v 
the  quit  rents  must  be  met  or  the  venture  was  a  failure.   The 

rent  rolls,  therefore,  show  only  a  small  number  of  entries. 

(2) 
bearing  the  marks  of  speciilation,   A  few  patents  appear  whic>v 

some  years  later  are  found  parcelled  out  among  several  owners 

with  the  original  patentee,  sometimes  entirely  sold  out,  some- 

tiines  retaining  onl^'  a  small  quantity,  and  sometimes  still  in 

possession  of  the  greater  part.  But  the  number  of  entries  of 

this  character  in  which  the  patentee  retains  a  respectable 


uted.   In  Pennsylvania,  hov/ever,  there  were  many  complicating 
factors,  such  as  race  and  agricultural  conditions;  and  in 
either  case,  without  a  comparative  study  of  two  or  more  col- 
onies, generalizations  are  extremely  dangerous. 
[(1)   ITote  the  force  of  the  quit  rent  in  the  following  apprais- 
ers' estimate:  "We  do  find  that  the  «aid  Lr,nd  is   uncleared 
and  of  no  use  neither  to  said  Davis  nor  orplian  and  his  Lord- 
ship's rent  high  so  that  wee  allov/  him  to  Settle  the  said 
land  on  the  Lov/er  End  of  the  said  tract."   Cecil  Co,,Ld,Rec, 
1735,  W  K,  no,  2,  p.  110. 

(2)  Wills  also  occasionally  give  evidence  of  sj^eculation. 
That  of  Mathew  Tilgliman  V/ard  in  1741  enumerated  among  the 
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plantation   sxi^jgest     eitiier   tnat   the   speculation  was   incident- 
al   to   the    taking  up  of  a  homestead,    or   that    the   patentee   liad 
attc:apted    to  carry  too   great  a  bixrden  and  had  been  forced   to 
sell   off  a  part.      The  weight   of   tiie   quit  rent  was   sxifficient 

to  hold  Siieculation  of   this   clit*.racter   to  a  comparatively 

(1) 

small  scale. 

The  great  mass  of  land  speculation  was  carried  on  in 
other  ways,  for  the  more  venturesome  and  "business-like  spec- 
property  of  the  testator  "all  those  tv/o  Tracts  of  Land  or 
such  Part  thereof  as  belongs  to  Me  called  the  Union  of  which 
t'nere  remains  unsold  and  belonging  to  me  betweon  Six  or  Seven 
Hundred  Acreo;  and  the  other  Called  the  tjiree  Hicks  Containing 
about  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres,"  Land  Office,  Wills,  D  D, 
no,  1,  p,  363,  Nicholas  Lowe  in  1745  empowered  his  executrix 
within  ten  years  after  his  decease  "to  give  sell  and  Dispose 
of  all  titat  pcu't  ui  iA   Trttct  oi  Land  Cs-lied  Lowes  Ramble  (1440 
a.)  lying  in  Talbot  Co\mt-j   afr"^,  which  ha.s  not  oeen.   Disposed 
of  by  me  for  the  best  price  that  Can  be  Got."  Ld,  Off,  Wills, 
D  D  no.  3,  p.  253. 

(1)   The  follov/ing  are  t^'pical  entries: 

"Cedar  Branc}i  Neck;  041  a,   Sm^veyed  November  29th 
1700  for  Mathew  Smith  beginning  att  a  marked  white  Oak  - 
Rent  pound  1,  13,  4. 
(Possespofrs  in  1707^  250  To  Thomas  Brovming,  pays  rent 

p  Ann,  „10. 

100  To  Charles  Rumsey,  pays  „4„ 

491  To  Thomas  Hopkins  of  Talbot  Co.  pays         pl8p  4 


481  1  „13„  4.  " 

Cecil  Co,,  Rent  Roll,  1707,  p.  8. 

"Iviaidens  Pair  Surv'^,  C  Oct^'.  1731  for  Rich^l.  Speake 
near  Ready  Branch 

PosB  .  {17537  1^0  ---  Jo^^n  Cole 

50  --  Ric}mrd  Speak 

300  William  Sutherland," 
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ulators  devised  scheines  to  avoid  quit  i-ents.   The  most  impor- 
tant of  tliese  schemes  v/as  to  deal  in  land  v/arrants  ratlier 
than  in  land  itself.   The  wJ-rrant,  it  v/ill  be  remembered,  v/as 
both  transferable  and  divisible;  that  is,  a.  person  holding 
a  warrant  for  a  thousand  acres  might   transfer  five  hundred 
acres  after-  which  there  would  practically  exist  two  v/arrants 
for  five  hundred  acres  ea.ch.   In  this  way  a  person  might  take 

take  out  a  warrant  for,  say,  ten  thousand  acres,  and  with  re- 

(1) 
Ideated  renewals   let  it  I'est  until  it  was  largely  disposed 

of;  or  else,  it  might  be  surveyed  and  a  certificate  returned 

and  allowed  to  rest  s.t  this  stage  until  it  was  desirable  to 

patent.   The  speculator  was,  thtjs,  able  to  control  a  large 

tract  witliout  any  exjjense  for  quit  rents  and  at  the  same  time 

be  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  it  in  parcels,  for  each  of 

which  patent  might  issue  as  required.   The  enormous  nujnber 

Charles  Co.,   Rent  Roll,  1755,  p.  113. 

"Hudson's  di^sappointment  Originally  called  Quick  Dis- 
patch Reserv^.  for  Alexander  Mo  Donald  2  January  1741 
Beginning  at  a  Stone  Standing  on  a  Ridge  Patented  24th 
August  1743 

Poss^  Q-7533   84  -■-  Eliz  ,  Hudson 

33  — -  Richard  Griffith 

50  Jos.  Ratcliffe 

84  George  Wapies 

87  Jos.  Woodyard 

207 Alex.  Macdona-ld."   Charles  Co. 

Rent  Roll,  1753,  p. 131. 

(1)   A  warrant  expired  if  not  exec\ited  or  renewed  within 
two  years  after  issue. 
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of  assignments  and  renewals  shown  on  tlie  warrant  books  is 
eloquent  testiuicntj.  to  the  great  volume  of  this  trade. 

Some  variations  of  this  scheme  are  worth  noting.   The 
lower  house  in  1732  complained  tltat  a  few  large  land  dealers 
were  holding  warrants  without  proceeding  to  survey,  but,  by 
insisting  that  their  warrants  entitled  them  to  locate  the 
land  wherever  in  the  county  they  pleased  and  tiiat  no  land 
could  he  surveyed  in  those  coujities  until  theirs  had  been 

laid  out,  they  were  holding  up  all  land  business  along  large 

(1) 
sections  of  the  frontier.   Another  variation  of  the  ple.n  was 

made  possible  by  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  plantation. 
When  the  quit  i-ent  was  advanced  to  10  s,  per  100  acres 
in  1733,  those  who  held  unex/cuted  warrants  under  the  old 
4  sliilling  rate  found  them  suddenly  assuming  an  e-\i.gmented 
value.  All  sorts  of  J'lalf -forgotten  claims  to  land  warrants 
were  brushed  up  for  renewal  under  the  old  terms,  and  specu- 
lation in  these  warrants  was  rife  throughout  the  jirovince. 
At  first  only  sucii.  cletims  were  brouglit  forward  as  entitled 
one  to  warrants  bearing  the  old  tevKc   of  rent,  but  after  the 
adva.nce  of  the  piu^cliase  price  in  1739  any  claim  wliatever  on 
v/hich  a  grant  of  land  might  be  liad  became  of  increased  com- 
mercial importance. 


(1)  L.H.J. ,  July  28,  173ii. 

(2)  See  tlie  Land  Warrant  books  for  tlie  period  immediately 
following  these  dates  for  the  great  number  of  renewals  and 
questionable  petitions • 
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Several  times  tlie  proprietor  Issued  instructions  ap- 
parently intended  to  stop  tliis  speculcttion.   In  171^'.  Charles 
Carroll  v;as  ordei*ed  to  pei-mit  no  wore  transfers  of  v/arrants 
in  parcels.   This,  if  carried  out,  would  probably  iiave  ini.t  an 
end  to  the  business,  as  the  partial  assigmaent  of  warrants 
v/as  an  indisiensable  jiart  of  tiie  scheine;  but  tlie  order  was 
never  obej'ed,  a.nd  the  breaking  up  of  warrants  v»ith  its  at- 
tendant speculation  v/ent  on  undiminished  until  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period.   In  1740  the  land  officers  v/ere  instructed 

to  make  no  (grants  exceeding  1000  acres,  and  tliat  onlv  in  two 

(1) 

jia tents  of  500  acres  each.   This  instruction,  pei'haps ,  pre- 
vented the  patenting  of  a  few  large  tracts;  but  its  sting  v/as 
removed  in  1753  when  its  application  was  restricted  to  the 

well  settled  counties,  where  no  patentable  tracts  of  this 

(2) 
size  were  to  be  found,    \\i'hatever  was  the  prox^rietor's  pur- 
pose in  issuing  t}'iese  rrders,  he  must  iriave  found  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  county  leaders,  who  were  the  principal  specula- 
tors, too  great  to  be  lightly  opposed,  for  even  open  diso- 
bedience of  the  instructions  was  overlooked, 

IJndei'  the  heaci  of  land  speculation  iiay  be  included  not 
only  the  taking  up  or  warranting  of  large  tracts  foi*  tiie  pur- 
pose of  selling  at  a  profit,  but  also  the  holding  on  to  bodies 

(1)  Ld,  Off.,  Warrants,  L.G.,  no.  A    .,  p.  355;  Calvert  Pa- 
pers, MS.,  no,  295^.i^/ii^ 

(2)  Kilty,  pp,  23b,  240,  276, 
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of  uncultivated  land  for  the  purpose  of  enriciiine  one's  self 
or  one's  family  in  tlie  coi;rse  of  many  years.   Amon^  a  people 
coming  from  England  Virhere  the  idea  of  the  aristocracy  of  lanci 
V/8.E  v,o   firmly  entrenched,  it  was  nat\iral  for  social  position 
to  continue  to  be  linked  with  the  possession  of  landj   and 
when  these  people  found  it  in  their  pov/er  to  secure  enormous 
tracts  of  exceptionally  fei^tile  soil,  it  v/as  to  he  expected 
that  they  v/ould  seize  estc-tes  of  a  magnitude  that  would  sur- 
pass the  imagination  of  their  home -folk.  Land  -  next  to  gold 
the  greatest  form  of  wealth  they  had  ever  known  -  was  here 
for  the  taking,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  take  it.  Men  se- 
cured vast  tracts  which  they  coiild  not  possibly  develop,  and 
living  on  a  small  corner  in  which  they  }iad  cleared  a  plante- 
tion,  held  on  to  the  remainder  for  benefits  to  be  reaped  in 
the  far  future,  Edmund  Randolph,  toward  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  estimated  that  of  the  five  million  acres  of 
patented  land  in  Virginia  not  more  than  foi-ty  thousand  acres, 

or  less  than  1  per  cent  ,  had  been  in  the  least  rescued  from 

(1) 
its  primeval  condition.    In  1697  Governor  Nicholson  wrote 

to  the  Board  of  Trade  blaming  it  on  tliese  large  land  holders 
that  many  persons,  especially  freed  servants , left  both  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  for  other  colonies;  anu  suggesting  tliat 
unless  the  owners  were  forced  to  sell  some  of  tliis  unused 
(1)   Bruce,  Institutional  History  of  Virginia,    ,  576, 
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land  at  low  rates,  it  could  not  be  "planted  in  this  age  or 

(1) 
the  next," 

One  of  tlie  objects  in  holding  on  to  such  uncultivated 

tracts  was  the  natural  desire  to  provide  for  one's  children. 

In  colonial  Maryland  this  desire  to  acciunulate  for  posterity 

shows  itself  somewhat  separ^.ted  from  the  desire  for  personal 

riches,  because  the  paling  up  of  land  for  tlie  next  generation 

usually  weant  a  dii-ect  sacrifice  by  the  present  -  it  meant  an 

outlay  for  first  cost  and  a  continual  drain  for  quit  rents  on 


(1)   This  letter  is  dated  March  27,  1697.  ITicholson  made 
certain  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  head  of  the  bay 
and  added  the  following  proviso:   "provided  no  one  man  v/ere 
allowed  to  take  up  above  two  or  three  hundred  acres  at  most. 
Some  persons  have  te^ken  up  great  quantities  of  land  both  in 
Virginia  and  IJIaryland,  of  whom  fev/  or  none  are  cible  to  im- 
prove it  all,  and  tliis  is  one  great  reason  why  young  English 
Colonists  and  freed  servants  leave  these  Colonies  and  go 
eitlier  Southward  or  Northward;  for  they  are  naturally  am- 
bitious to  be  landlords,  not  tenants,"   In  a  letter  of  July 
13,  1697,  he  reiterates  tliese  ideas,   "Most  of  them  (the 
members  of  the  legislature  )  or  tlieir  friends  and  relations 
hold  grea.t  tracts  of  land,  a^nd  they  are  fearful  that,  if  tiie: 
should  ov/n  it  (that  they  are  driving  away  settlers)  they 
would  be  compelled  to  part  with  some  of  it  upon  easy  terms, 
which  if  they  do  not,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  planted 
in  this  age  or  the  next."   Cal.  St.  P.  Amer.  and  W.I.,  1696- 
1697,  pp.  422,  546.   Remember  also  the  lines  in  got^veed 
Rediviviu£,  written  in  1730: 

"But  one  Man   to  monopolize 

Moi^e  Land,  than  yet  he  occupies,"  etc. 
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(1) 

land  that  lay  idle  and  produced  no  returns.    Not  only  were 

sejjarate  tracts  left  to  different  children,  "but  also  a  singlp 
tract  was  very  frequently  divided  betv/een  several  heirs.   In 
a  country  where  the  agricultur'al  unit  is  fairly  well  de- 
termined,- as  is  the  case  in  Maryland  to-day,  -  it  is  very 
rare  that  the  farm  is  divided  among  cliildren;  but  when  the 
size  of  the  unit  is  fluctuating,  or  when  the  divisor  holds 
lc..nd  which  is  not  being  tilled,  it  is  no  shock  to  agricul- 
tural  custom  to  parcel  out  a  tract  among  several  heirs.   The 

wills  and  rent  rolls  show  very  many  cases  in  which  such  a 

(3) 
division  of  tracts  has  taken  place.    In  fact,  this  process 

went  on  to  sucli  an  extent  tliat  it  was  an  important  factor  in 

reducing  the  old  unwieldy  esto.tes  into  farms  that  more  nearly 

approached  the  economic  unit  of  higliest  efficiency. 


(1)  Dulany  wrote  in  1764:   "They  who  have  children  to  pro- 
vide for  keep  their  land  v/ith  that  view,   it  is  a  kind  of 
property  less  slijiper:',  than  mor.ey  is,  in  the  Hands  of  Young 
or  Improvident  People."   Calvert  Papers,  no.  2,  p,  242. 

(2)  Hug]i  Jones,  Vi'riting  about  1723,  said:   "since  tlie  Num- 
ber of  Injiabitants  encreases  so  prodigiously;  and  tlie  Tracts 
being  divided  every  Age  among  several  children  (not  unlike 
Gavel  Kind  in  Kent  and  Urchinfield)  into  sma.ller  Plantations; 
they  at  Length  must  be  reduced  to  a  "Necessity'  of  making  the 
most  of,  and  valuing  little,  which  is  now  almost  set  at 
Nought."  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p.  61. 

(3)  The  rent  roils  shov/  a  great  niuiiber  of  tracts  held  in 
several  equal  jiarcels  by  persons  of  tlie  same  name  as  the 
original  patentee. 
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The  infl\!ence  of  the  quit  rent  on  tiiese  forms  of  land 
speculation  is  evident.   The  less  a  man  must  pay  each  year  as 
expenses  on  undeveloped  land  tlie  greater  ainounts  will  he  take 
up  and  hold  for  an  increased  valvie  or  to  transmit  to  his 
children.  Witliout  a  quit  rent,  a  purchase  price,  or  some 
forii  of  restriction  on  tlie  aiaonnt  of  land  to  be  held  by  a 
single  individual  the  development  of  the  country  would  have 
been  almost  impossible,  for  the  soil  would  have  undoubtedly 
been  monopolized  by  a  few  speciilators  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
ordinary  settler.  As  conditions  were,  hov/ever,  only  so  much 
land  was  secured  as  the  patentee  felt  able  to  ca.rry\   and  onlj- 
a  sme.ll  burden  of  this  sort  is  sufficient  to  make  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  quantities  taken  up.   Thus  a  Virginian  under 
the  2   s}iilling  rent  payable  in  tobacco  could  afford  to  carry 

more  than  tv/ice  as  much  speculative  land  as  a  Marylander  un- 

(1) 
der  tlie  4  shilling  rent  payable  in  specie.   It  was  here,  pei'. 

haps,  that  the  quit  rents  and  otlier  land  liabilities  had 

their  most  beneficial  and  important  resiilts. 

The  system  of  leasing  land  made  it  possible  to  hold 

on  to  more  land  than  would  otherv/ise  have  been  the  case.  At 

all  times  tlie  renter  comes  only  from  tiie  class  of  men  who  are 

(1)   In  coiiparlson  witli  Virginia  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  rents  were  very  frequently  avoided  there,  especially  on 
large  tracts;   this  was  not  the  case  in  Maryland, 
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(1) 
unable  to  secvu'e  liind   of  t}ieir  own;    and  it  may  "be  safely 

inferred  t}iat  the  more  difficult  land  is  to  procure  the  larc- 
er  and  the  more  dependable  will  "be  the  renting  class.   It  is 
apparent,  tlieref  ore,  tliat  as  tlie  vacant  land*  became  eximusted 
and  those  under  j-satent  increased  in  value,  leasing  and  farm- 
ing v/otild  become  more  and  more  popule^r.   In  tlie  older  counties 
vacant  land  v/as  becoming  ex}'ia,us ted.  dtufing  tlie  tliird  a^nd  fourtli 
decades  of  the  eighteentli  century,  and  the  frontier  was  being 

pushed  back  bevond  the  head  of  navigation  on  many  of  the 

(2) 
rivers.    By  1754,  except  in  Frederick  county,  there  was  not 

a  single  tract  of  desirable  vacancy  large  enougli  to  be  erect- 

(3) 

ed  into  a  manor.    It  is  during  this  period,  therefore,  tiiat 

leasing  seems  first  to  have  become  important.   Though  some 

(4) 
leases  arpear  well  back  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,   Jones, 

writing  in  1721,  said  that  the  system  was  "not  very  common, 

(5) 
most  having  Land  of  their  own."    Very  fev/  leases  are  re- 
corded previous  to  1720,  but  after  that  date  they  became  in- 

(6) 
creasingly  momerous.   It  is  between  1720  and  1750  tliat  we 

(1)  ITicholson,  in  the  letter  quoted  on  page  ^Ms,    testifier, 
to  the  natural  aversion  to  being  tenants. 

(2)  Both  iffarrant  books  and  rent  rolls  shov/  tliat  land- 
grants  almost  cease  in  the  older  counties  about  this  time. 

(3)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres,,  I,  52. 

(4)  In  1684  the  land  council  was  instructed  to  renew  leas- 
es on  tixe  projirietary  manors.  Archives,  XVII,  259. 

(5)  "Sometimes  whole  Plantations  are  sold,  and  at  othei- 
Times  sm&,ll  Habitations  and  Lands  are  let;  but  tliis  is  not 
very  common,  most  having  Land  of  their  ov/n;  and  they  that  have 
not  may  make  more  Profit  by  turning  Overseers,  or  else  by  rome 
otlier  better  Ways,  than  by  Farming.  Present  f^tate  of  Vir- 
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find  both  the  proprieta,ry  and  the  privette  manorB  being  let 
out  in  niunerous  leaseholds.   Thus,  though  leaaing  sprang  up 
so  gi'adually  that  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  date  for  its  be- 
ginning, we  may  say  that  it,  in  all  probability,  began  to  ex- 
pand to  important  dimensions  between  the  years  17?.0  and  1735. 

The  terms  of  leases  varied  considerably.  There  v/as 
almost  a  gradual  shading  off  from  the  overseer  who  for  a 
share  in  the  croi.)  superintended  a  gang  of  liands ,  to  the  les- 
sor who  held  his  land  for  a  period  rimning  upv/ards  of  fifty 

(1) 
years  and  paid  a  fixed,  annual  rent.   Those  renters  who  ap- 
proached the  status  of  overseers  held  for  only  siiort  periods, 

(2) 
frequently  from  vear  to  year,  and  often  witii  no  written  in- 

h) 
strument.    Formal  leases,  hov/ever,  tended  toward  much  long- 
er periods.  Five,  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one  years  v.-ere 
favorite  periods,  the  last,  periiaps,  being  the  most  common. 

ginia,  p.  61. 

(6)   Too  much  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  as  the  emict- 
ment  in  1715  of  a  law  requiring  that  certain  leases  be  record- 
ed rnay  account  for  the  difference.   However,  the  change  is 
not  sudden,  but  a  gradual  grov/th. 

(1)  Richard  Bennett,  who  lived  in  Queen  Ann^s  county,  had 
overseers  in  Kent,  Cecil,  Talbot,  Dorchester,  and  even  Acco- 
mac,  Virginia.  Overseers  at  such  distances,  of  necessity, 
had  all  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  tenants.   Land  Of- 
fice, Wills,  Lb.  D  P,  no.  7,  p.  466. 

(2)  Baltimore,  Ct.  Bee,  1731,  Lib.  H.S.,  no.  7,  p.  249. 

(3)  Suits  for  rent  in  which  no  lease  is  referred  to  cire 
a  strong  indication  that  none  existed.  Bills  for  part  of  a 
year's  rent  -  for  example,  "To  1  ao.  20  days  rent  of  sd.  plan- 
tation   142  lbs."  -  woxxld  also  be  very  improbable  under 

a  written  instrument.  See  Somerset  Coui't  Rec,  1748,  Lib.  P., 
p.  107;  Charles,  Ct.  Pec,  1722,  Lib.  N,  no.  2,  p.  79. 
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A  very  populajr  long  tenure,  especially  on  large  estates,  was 

(1) 

for  a  lile  or  lives,  usually  for  triree  lives.   The  prevalence 

of  these  long  periods  was  due  to  two  reasons:  first,  the  les- 
sor, who  often  dealt  with  munerous  tenants,  desired  relief, 
as  far  as  possible,  frora  the  trouble  of  changing  them;  and 
second,  tlie  lessee,  v.-ho  often  had  to  develop  tracts  of  new 
ground,  desired  a  term  sufficient  to  recompense  him  for  the 

improvements  put  upon  another's  land. 

« 
The  rates  at  v/hich  Ic.nd  was  rented  varied  almost  as 

much  as  the  periods.  Rates  are  found  as  low  as  10  sliillings 
a  year  per  100  acres,  and  as  high  as  10  i^ounds .  Such  a  ma.t- 
ter  naturally  depended  upon  the  quality,  location,  and  im- 
provements of  the  land,  the  ba.rgaining  power  of  the  parties, 
and  the  date  at  which  the  "bargain  was  made.  As  would  "be  sup- 
posed, land  rents  gradually  increased  as  the  centiu'y  advanced. 

Hugh  Jones,  writing  about  172;^  says  that  servants  when  freed 

(2) 
i/iay  "rent  a  small  Plantation  for  a  Trifle  almost";   he  could 

hardly  have  said  t>iis  of  the  i-    5  and  ■£   10  rents  of  the  later 
period.   The  steady  advance  of  rents  on  the  proprietary  man- 
ors is  another  indication  of  the  general  advance  of  rents 

(1)  That  is,  three  persons  were  named,-  usually  tiiree  mem- 
bers of  the  lessee's  family,  -  cind  the  lease  continued  as 
long  as  any  of  these  survived. 

(2)  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p.  54.   As  Jones  himself 
tells  ua,  sucli  statements  apply  as  well  to  iitaryland  as  to 
Virginia. 
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(1) 
tlirougixout  tiie  province,     Tiiough  \uider  sucii  circxunstanceo 

a  genei'eilization  as  to  the  renting  value  of  land  must  be  very 
dangerous,  it  :aay  "be  said  tiiat  about  1750  a  i;lantation  of  ue- 
diu/tt  size  and  desirability  (say  frora  150  to  200  acres)  xoight 
be  rented  at  from  600  to  1000  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  from  jf  5 
to  ^  li  currency  per  year. 

In  thrt  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centtiry  tiie  rent 
was  almost  invariably  expx'essed  in  tobacco  or  some  other  agri- 
cultural product;  but  as  tJie  century  advanced,  along  with  the 
general  ciiange  fi'om  tobacco  currency  to  coin,  money  rents  be- 
came jaore  and  more  numerous,  frequently  there  were  provis- 
ions in  the  leases  "oy   \yhich  the  lessee  undertook  to  make  cer- 
tain improvements  as  a  part  of  the  rent.  Setting  out  and 
maintaining  orchards  were  the  most  frequent  provision  of  this 
character;  nearly  all  leases  of  land  from  tiie  proprietor  bore 
sucji  a  clause  and  it  was  imitated  by  many  private  lessors. 
Other  requirements  of  tiie   same  natiire  were  tiie  erection  of 
hoiises  and  fences.   These  provisions  were  at  times  considered 
as  a  part  of  tiie  bargain  over  and  above  tiie  stipulated  rent, 
and  at  otiier  times  as  a  substitute  for  rent  diu'ing  one  or 
more  years.  When  uniiaproved  land  was  re/ited,  tiiere  was  often 
a  clause  suspending  i)a;Taent  of  rent  for  tiie  first  tvro   ^'ears 

(1)   See  pc-.ge  /J.4  . 
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(1) 

to  repay  tlie  tenant  for  the  labor  of  improvement. 

A  great  iiindrance  to  the  leasint:  of  land  was  the  v/astfi 

often  cojnraitted  "by  tenants.   Under  the  extensive  system  of  cul- 

tiu-e  -   eapecially  of  tobacco  -  tjie  first  few  crops  from  now 

ground  v/ere  by  far  the  heavies tj  and  after  they  were  off,  tiie 

soil  was  left  of  little  value  for  agriculture  until  it  liad 

gone  t]irough  a  period  of  years  in  fallow.   Governor  Sharpe 

wrote  that  tiie  tenants  on  the  proprietary  manors  during  the 

last  few  i'-ears  of  their  -feonits  put  in  such  quantities  of  to- 

bacco  that  they  left  the  land  impoverished  and  untenantable. 

^t-g-^rr op o-s-gTb-tiiat  a  clauoG  be  -pttt- into  the-  lotiseg  liiai-ting  th^s 

-i^^^hor-  of  — aorou  tliat  mi-gh-t  be  pluntod  -in  tobacco  duning  -tiiO 

~t^  (3) 

iers^— 4^%r^«— ^'OtWis-.   In  the  case  of  orpiians*  lands,   v/hich 

were  under  control  of  the  guardians,  the  viev/ers  almost  inva- 
riably limited  the  amount  of  land  that  might  be  cleared  for 
cultivation.  Waste  of  timber  was  another  grievance  tiiat  les- 
sors cjiarged  against  lessees.  When  not  legally  prevented, 
tenants  often  cut  out  all  timber  fit  for  clap-boards,  staves, 
shingles,  or  rails  and  left  the  land  v/ithout  sufficient  wood 
to  maintain  buildings  and  fences.   Tlie  viewers  of  orpiians* 

(1)  In  this  discussioij  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  give 
specific  references  as  the  land  books  of  any  county  will  re- 
veal instances  of  each  of  tiiese  provisions, 

(2)  Arciiives,   Sharpe  Corres.,  I,  38. 

(3)  On  the  deut/i  of  a  landholder  leaving  ininor  cliildren 
tiiree  appraisers  visited  his  land  and  laade  out  an  inventory 
shov/ing  the  land  and  its  imjirovejnents,  and  fixed  a  valuation 
on  the  rent  to  which  tJie  rruardian  should  be  held.   This  was 
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lands  usually  specified,  also  tiia.t  only  so  muc}i  timber  of 
this  sort  jaight  be  fallen  as  was  needed  to  ;n&,intain  the  plan- 
tation.  Secretary  Calvert  complained  in  1754  t}iat  impover- 
ishment of  the  soil  and  t/aste  of  timber  by  former  tenants 

(1) 
were  occasioning  the  proprietary  lands  to  go  untenanted. 

Considering  the  low  rents  and  the  waste  by  tenants 

Daniel  Dulany  v/rote  in  1764:   "Every  Gentleme^n  who  lets  out 

Land  in  this  Country,  knows,  ho\/  difficult  it  is,  v/ith  the 

utmost  Care,  to  ma.ke  any  considerable  profit  by  tiiat  scheme, 

tt   how  impracticable  it  is,  to  get  an  annual  Rent  equal  to 

half  the  Interest  w°^^.  v/ou*d  arise  from  the  money,  for  which 

the  Land  wou'd  sell,  or  to  prevent  the  Abuses  of  Tene-nts  in 

(2) 
in  the  Commission  of  waste."   Prom  one  point  of  viev/  Dulany 

was  probably  right.  Land  at  this  time  was  worth  about  if  1 

per  acre,  and  a  hundred-acre  plantation  would  scarcely  bring 

more  than  £5  or £6  per  year  rent.   This  is  but  5  or  6  per 

cent,  on  the  investiaent,  even  allov/ing  no  dopreGia.tiQn  for 

waste.   The  profit  from  leasing  lands,  hov/ever,  arose  partly 

from  the  steady  increase  tiiat  was  taking  place  in  tiie  value 

of  land,  and  partly,  from  the  practice  of  seciu'ing  woodland 

recorded  to  serve  as  evidence  siiould  the  orpiian  on  coming  of 
age  sue  for  waste, 

(1)  Calvert  Papers,  no,  2,  p,  LiO, 

(2)  Calvert  Papers,  no,  2,  p,  242, 
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at  lov/  rates  and  increasing  its  value  by  bringing  it  into  cul^ 

tivation, ^ 

^Governor  Sharpe  wrote  in  1765  that  gentlemen  in  ITary- 

land  were  then  purchasing  land  with  no  other  view  tiian  to 

lease  it  out  when  patent  land  v/as  no  longer  to  be  obtained. 

That  leasing  of  land  was  in  some  v/ay  profitable  is 

abundantly  proved  ^oy   ^J^i©  amount  of  leasing  that  was  being 

done.   Great  munbers  of  persons  who  held  more  land  than  they 

could  occupy  rent«<=^  out  a  corner  to  some  one  who  was  willing 

to  carve  a  plantation  out  of  the  forest  for  a  couple  of  years 

free  of  rent.   Sometimes  the  tract  was  sufficient  to  accoinmo- 

date  several  plantations  besides  that  of  the  ov;ner.   In  this 

way  sufficient  income  would  be  seciu'ed,  at  least,  to  pay  the 

quit  rents,  and  thus  enable  the  ov/ner  to  hold  on  to  the  land 

until  its  value  increased,  or  until  it  became  desirable  to 

set  up  his  children  as  planters.  Wills  and  valuations  of 

orphans'  lands  show  hundreds  of  estates  on  v/hich  the  owner 

(2) 
lived  with  one  or  more  tenants  grouped  around  him.   But  not 

(1)  Archives,   Sharpe  Corres.,  Ill,  204. 

(2)  The  following  is  a  typical  report:  We  find  "there  is 
on  the  afs^.  tract  called  Warton's  Adventure,  tiiree  separate 
Settleiaents  Viz^.  tiie  late  dv/elling  place  where  the  dece^. 
Wm.  Warton  last  lived,  one  other  Settlement  called  Bat  Biur-k^, 
the  other  called  Thos .  Cooks,"   Queen  A?«B,'^ec.,  J.K.,  no.B.,(t> 
130.  In  the  Gazette  of  January  22,  1756,  Anne  Beale  adver- 
tised for  rent  a  part  of  the  plantation  wiiereon  she  then 
lived.   Otiier  sucli  cases  are  n\uiierous. 
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all  renting  was   of  land   contiguous    to   tlie    owner's   plantation. 
The   greater  land}\olders   ov/ned  and  rented  lands    in  parcels 
scattered   tiiroughout  a   county  or  even   in   several   counties, 

Sec\tring,    improving,    and  renting   out  lands    in   this  wav  becaras 

(1) 

one  of  the  greatest  fields  for  investiient  in  the  colony. 

Resembling  soraewhat  the  system  of  developing  land  by 

leasing  was  the  system  of  working  it  by  means  of  overseers. 

Although  overseers'  contracts  are,  naturally,  less  abundant 

tioan  leases,  enough  of  them  have  come  dovm  to  us  to  show  what 

the  system  was.   The  period  of  these  contracts  is  usually  for 

but  a  single  ;'^ear  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  for  a 

single  crop.   In  some  cases,  however,  they  run  as  high  as 

(2) 
four  or  five  years.   The  remuneration  took  several  forms. 

At  times  the  overseer  v/as  paid  a  fixed  salary  varying  from 

(3) 
about  t  10  to  jC  30  per  year.   In  by  far  the  iiiajority  of  in- 
stances, however,  the  overseer  was  paid  a  share  in  the  crop; 
this  was  the  customary  method  of  payment.  The  share  of  the 
overseer  varied  according  to  the  number  of  slaves  to  be  work- 
ed, the  rule  being,  perhaps,  to  divide  the  crop  into  as  many 
shares  as  there  v/ere  hands  on  the  place  including  the  over- 

(1)  All  the  great  landholders  took  part  in  this  business, 
Charles  Carroll  writes  that  he  spent  much  money  on  the  lands 
of  his  nephev/  developing  them  and  preparing  them  for  tenants. 
Md,  Hist,  Soc,  J,H.1J,  Papers,  box  3(3,  iixi/g 

(2)  See  Baltimoi'e  County,  Ct.  Rec,  lOir  l/&,  J.  S.,  no. 
T.W.4,  p.  147. 

(3)  These  limits  are  almost  guesses,  but  tiie  few  cases  I 
iiave  seen  come  within  them. 
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seer,  of  which  shares  one  went  to  tiie  overseer  and  the  re- 
.•aainder  to  t/ie  ovmer.  By  this  plan  the  overseer  gained  noth- 
ing from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  put  in  his 
charge i  the  contracts,  therefore,  always  specified  or  limited 
this  number. 

Special  provisions  were  often  put  into  tlie  contracts 
concerning  various  minor  laatters.   The  overseer  was  some- 
tii-aes  permitted  to  cultivate  for  hiiAself  -  presuinahly  with 

the  aid  of  the  servants  or  slaves  in  his  cloarge  -  patches  of 

(1) 
corn  or  wheat.    Keeping  driving  horses,  milch  cov^s,  or  a 

(2) 
number  of  hogs  or  sheep  was  also  at  times  agreed  on.    There 

was  generally  a  provision  concerning  tlie  ma^intens.nce  of  the 

overseer,  and  sometimes,  of  the  slaves.  Wlien  the  overseer 

was  to  live  on  the  dwelling  plantation  of  the  owner,  he  was 

(3) 
sortetines  furnished  with  lodging,  board,  washing,  and  mending; 

when  the  overseer  was  to  live  on  a  separate  plantation,  he 

(4) 
was  occasionally  required  to  aaintain  hiraself ,   bi^t  usually 

he   was  supplied  with  provisions.   A  Baltimore  county  contract 

calls  for  a  year's  supplies  as  follov/s,  300  potmds  of  pork, 

100  pounds    of  beef,    1^1^59^   bushels    of   salt,   and  F,   barrels    of 

(5) 
Indian  corn.        Though   the  iaaintenance   of   the   slaves  was   soine- 

(1)  Baltimo>-e   Cotioty,    Ct.   Hec.  ,    1732,   J   S,    no.   T  v;  ? ,    p. 195. 

(2)  Kent,    Ct.   Rec.,    1764,   D  D,    no.   4,    p.   ^^'^'^ 'oio^,i..,^i)',^-'^, .  ^S/kv 

(3)  Baltijriore   Comity,  Ct.   Rec,    1'72'ti^^  y    C   S,    no.^c,    p. 479. 

(4)  Kent,    Ct.  Kec,    1764,   D  D,    no.   4,    p.   247. 

(5)  Ct.   Rec,    1722,    JS,    no.   T  W  2,    p. 195;    Kent,    Ct.   Rec. 

J    o,    no.    37,    p      309 
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times  mentioned,  it  was  always  borne  by  the  ovmer . 

The  duties  of  the  overseer  v/ere ,  of  coiirae,  .'Mainly  to 
take  entire  charge  of  the  ciiltivation  of  the  plantation.  The 
crops  to  be  raised  v/ere  agreed  on  by  tiie  ov/ner  and  the  ofcer- 
seer  and  often  zaentioned  in  tiie  contract;  thereafter  it  v/as 
the  overseer's  duty  to  see  that  they  were  properly  put  in  ana 
attended  to.  But  the  overseer  often  had  to  do  more  than  that 
The  custom  of  building  of  green  luiaber  and  using  no  paint 
made  structures  very  shortlived  and  kept  construction  work 
almost  always  going  on,  Wot  a  little  of  the  overseer's  duty 
was,  therefore,  to  sujierintend  and  aid  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  fences,  A  n]uaber  of  overseers*  contracts  specify 
minutely  what  work  of  this  sort  shall  be  done.   Occasionally 
other  duties  are  required.   In  one  case  the  overseer's  wife 
was  "to  milk,  wash,  dress  the  victuals  for  the  family,  iaend 

and  make  for  the  slaves,  to  live  peaceabl-^'-  and  quietly  wit/i 

(1) 
the  family,  and  not  to  meddle  with  any  affairs," 

Although  at  times  such  menial  services  iaiglit  be  part 
of  an  overseer's  duty  and  at  other  times  the  office  might 
even  be  so  debased  as  to  be  filled  b;-  one  of  the  more  trust- 
worthy slaves,  yet  in  most  cases  the  overseer  v/as  far  from 
being  a  menial  or  even  a  laborer.   So  sharply  were  tiie  duties 
of  an  overseer  distinguished  from  those  of  a  laborer  that 
(1)   Baltimore  Co.,  Ct.  Rec,  172S ,  J  S,  no.  T  W  2,  p,  195. 
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that  there  are  cases  in  which  additional  pa''-  was  claimed  for 

(1) 
laboring  work  done  dxiring  the  time  of  overseership.   In  fact 

overseers  came  from  the  hest  of  the  landless  class,  even  bet- 
ter,  perhaps,  tiian  the  free  tenants,     A  landlord  was  not 
apt  to  place  several  hundred  pounds  worth  of  slaves,  imple- 
ments, and  land  in  clmrge  of  any  but  competent  and  reliable 
men,  Wlien  the  overseer's  quarter  was  far  distant  from  the 
ovmer's  dwelling  plantation,  the  overseer  filled  an  especial- 
ly responsible  position.  He  was  then  not  only  answerable  for 
the  management  of  the  plantation,  but  he  was  also  in  a  v/ay 
the  owner's  personal  representative,  and  even  looked  after 

such  legal  matters  as  touched  the  n\unber  of  taxables,  the 

(3) 
road  levy,  and  p«£ii»}as,  the  poll  tax.    Overseers,  therefore, 

seem  in  many  cases  to  i"iave  been  respected  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  Tiembers  of  the  owner's  ovm  family  are  often  found 

(4) 
acting  in  this  capacity, 

(1)  Kent  Co.,  Ct.  Rec,  1764,  D  D  no,  4,  p,115. 

(2)  Notice  the  proviso  in  the  st -tement  of  Hugh  Jones: 
Servants  when  freed  "may  work  Day-Laboior,  or  else  rent  a 
small  Plantation  for  a  Trifle  almost i  or  else  t\u'n  Overseers, 
if  they  are  expert,  and  industrious,"  Pr.^a-s<it  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  54, 

(3)  On  petition  of  Wm.  jY^attingly,  overseer  for  Samuel  Hyde, 
of  England,  four  slaves  were  exejipted  from  taxation.  Balti- 
more Co,,  Ct.  Rec,  1734,  J  W  S,  no.  9,  p,  356. 

(4)  G.  Harris  was  overseer  on  B.  Harris'  quarter,  and  Phil. 
Dowell,  Jr.    on  Phil.  Dov^ell's  quarter  according  to  the  Cal- 
vert tax  lists  of  1733,  Md,  H.S,,  MSS ,  file,  122.  Riclmrd 
Bennett  willed  several  plantations  to  the  overseers  wlio  were 
living  on  them,  Ld.  Off.,  V/ills,  L©,  no.  7,  p.  466. 
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The  responsibility  of  the  overseer's  position  depended 
somewhat  upon  the  nuxnher  of  slaves  or  servants  placed  in  his 
clmrge.   This  m-uaoer  vi./riod,  of  course,  with  the  financial 
ability  of  tiie  owner.   It  is  not  unusual  to  have  an  overseer 
with  but  one,  two,  or  tiiree  slaves;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  niunber  of  slaves  under  an  overseer  soinetiines  ran  as  high 

as  fifteen  or  twenty.   The  average  in  Charles  county  in  1733 

(1) 
was  about  three  taxables   besides  the  overseer  on  each  quar- 
ter.  In  Calvert  county,  v/hich  was  somewhat  more  developed 

than  Charles,  the  average  was  at  the  same  time  nearly''  six 

(2) 
taxables  to  a  quarter.  As  Calvert  county  was  then,  perlmps, 

the  best  developed  section  of  the  colony, it  is  very  probable 

that  in  other  counties  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  overseers 

approached  Charles  county  more  nearly  than  it  did  Calvert. 

Working  land  by  the  overseer  system  seems  to  have  been 

more  profitable  than  renting  it  to  tenants.   The  cheap  slave 

labor  produced  so  large  a  surplus  of  wealth  that  the  landlord 

and  the  overseer  could  divide  up  and  eac}i  have  more  than  they 


(1)  All  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  except  free 
white  women  were  taxables. 

(2)  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  lists  of  taxables, 
which  are  arranged  by  households  and  carefully  distinguish 
quarters  from  dwelling  plantations.  Md.  H.S,,  MSS .  file, 
122,  123. 


(5)      Jofies  v/rot|e   about 
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would  have  had  if  the  land  had  "been  rented  at  a  fixed  sum  and 

(1) 
v/orked  entii-'ely  by  the  tenant  himself.  Under  this  inanage/oent 

the  ovmer  could  also  prevent  waste  of  tiifi'oer  and  improvement 

of  the  soil.   On  the  other  hand,  the  ov/ner»s  share  of  the 

crops  was  not  always  forthcoming,  and, perhaps,  the  large 

(2) 
land-holders  lost  by  the  delinquency  of  tenants.  Moreover, 

the  more  shiftless  among  the  overseers  v/ere  always  backward 

in  prej^aring  their  toba.cco  for  shipment,  so  that  the  lower 

house  urged  tjie  difficulty  experienced  b;-  planters  in  getting 

this  part  of  their  crops  ready  as  a  s\ifficient  reason  for  not 

(3) 
limiting  more  narrowly  the  time  for  shipment. 

The  amount  of  land  tjiat  could  be  worked  by  overseers 

was  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  secure 

slaves  and  implements.  All  the  great  landholders  and  wealthy 

men  jiad  numerous  and  sometimes  widely  scattered  plantations 

under  this  system,  Richard  Bennett  in  1749  had  some  tv/elve 

or  fifteen  plantations  v/it}i  slaves  and  overseers  scattered 


(1)  Jones  wrote  about  1720:  "The^r  that  have  not  (land)  may 
make  more  Profit  by  tvirning  Overseers,  or  by  some  other  bet- 
ter Ways,  than  by  Farming."  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p,6l. 

(2)  "Item,  v/hereas  several  of  my  Overseers  stand  largely 
indebted  on  uii'-  Books  and  I  have  liad  jiart  of  their  shares  of 
t}.e  Cropps  liade  on  my  Plantations  and  the  accounts  of  the 
said  Cropps  not  settled"  etc.,  he  discharges  tlieir  debts. 
Will  of  Richard  Bennett,  Ld.  Off,,  V/ills,  D  ]),  no.  7,  p.  473. 

(3)  "The  Business  of  Farming  a.nd  Planting  are  very  much  in- 
termixed In  most  Parts  of  the  Province,  which  a  good  deal  re- 
tards the  Planter!  in  preparing  his  Tobacco  for  Inspection, 
and  v/e  think,  in  a  general  way,  renders  it  impracticable  to 
do  it  by  the  last  of  June,  consistent  witli  tJie  Farming  Part 
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froia  Cecil    county  on   tlie   north   to  Accornex   in  Virginia   on   the 

south.  Daniel  Dulany,  though  a  resident  of  Annapolie ,  main- 

(1) 
tained  at  least  one  ])lantation  v/it}i  servants  on  Wye  River. 

In  fact,  the  regular  v/ay  of  increasing  the  scale  of  one's 

cultivation  v^as  not  so  much  by  enlarging  tlie  size  of  the 

plantation  as  hy  establishing  seiiarate  plantations  tmder 

overseers,  often  at  great  distances  fron  the  owner's  dwel- 

(2) 
ling. 

The  acreage  of  these  outlying  quarters  cannot  he  dis- 
cussed apart  froi-i  the  question  of  the  acreage  of  plantations 
in  general.   This  question  is  one  of  considerable  complexity. 
In  the  first  place,  the  colonist  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  ec- 
onomic \init  t}i.at  we  now  call  a  plantation  or  farm  -  that  is, 
a,   cultivated  tract  under*  a  single  management,  with,  pei'iiaps, 
sufficient  woodland  to  stipply  timber  for  rill  necessary  pur- 
poses, and  clearly  set  apart  from  all  other  similar  units. 
In  tlie  colonial  period,  especially  the  earlier  part,  planta- 
tions vyere  usually  clearings  in  the  midst  of  great  forests 
and  had  no  fixed  bounds  other  than  the  surrounding  woodland. 
Under  these  conditions  there  v^as  no  such  \init  as  that  now 
called  a  plantation,  and  the  term  plc».nt£Ltion  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  only  the  clearing.  V/e,  consequently,  find  many  ex- 

of  his  affairs."  L.H.J. ,  October  25,  1763.  By  tlie  word  farp' 
ing  in  this  passage  the  house,  imdoubtedly,  ;aeans  all  working 
of  land  on  shares,  which  will  include  most  ovei^sliips  and,  per- 
hayjB,  some  leases. 
(1)   AdvertiF-ement  for  a  run-av;ay  servant.   Md.Gaz. ,  Sep  tern- 
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pressions  like  the  following,  a  tract  of  tv/o  hundred  acres  on 
the  southern  end  of  v/hich  i^  seated  a  plantation  of  a-hoxit 
forty  acres.   Lacking  the  idea  of  a  plantation  as  well  as 
tlie  tiling,  tliose  who  made  oiit  colonial  docui/ients  naturally 
gave  very  few  figures  for  s\ich  a  unit. 

In  exajnining  this  subject,  therefore,  it  ms-y  be  v^ell 
to  consider  first  tJie  total  amount  of  land  held  hy   eac}'i  indi- 
vidual, and  to  work  froi-i  that  down  to  the  amount  in  each  plan- 
tation. Fortunatelv,  individual  holdings  for  the  several 

(1) 
counties  are  fully  and  accurately  given  in  the  debt  books. 

From  these  books  it  appears  that,  at  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
txiry,  the  average  amount  of  land  held  by  an  individual  in  a 
single  county  varied  from  about  250  to  475  acres.   In  the 
frontier  counties,  such  as  Cecil  and  Frederick,  the  average 
ran  high,  being  371.9  and  370.1  acres  respectively.   In  Kent, 
St.  Mary's,  and  Worcester,  however,  counties  that  had  long 
been  settled,  the  average  was  279.6,  282,  and  255.3  acres  re- 
spectively. On  the  other  hand,  the  nearer  a  county  lay  to 

ber  16,  1746. 

(2}   For  nuiriei'ous  instances  see  any  volume  of  v/ills  or  inven- 
tories or  any  list  of  taxables.   These  separate  plantations 
are  designated  quarters. 

(1)   The  series  of  debt  books  begins  at  the  expiration  of 
the  quit  i-ent  agreement  in  1733  and  runs  to  the  Revolution. 
In  them  is  given  tlie  name  of  each  landliolder  in  tiie  county 
with  the  tracts  and  parts  of  tracts  held,  tliCir  acreage,  and 
their  quit  i-ent.  Because  of  the  confusion  into  v/hich  the  or- 
ganization for  collecting  tlie  quit  rents  fell  dxiring  the  pe- 
riod of  the  commutation,  the  debt  books  betv/een  1733  and  about 
1740  are  very  inacciufate ;  after  1740,  however,  their  errors 
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Annapolis  -  t]ie  centre  of  covernment  and^ consequently,  of  the 

aristocratic  landliolcUng  class  -  tlie  larger  were  the  land- 

ov.'nings.   In  Ann  Arundel  the  average  was  472.6,  in  Calvert 

(1)      (2) 
364.1,  and  in  Talbot  329,5. 

Since  man;^  ovmers  had  lands  scattered  in/varioi;s  ijarts 
of  the  counties  and  v/orked  in  several  plantations,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  average  amount  of  land  to  each  plantation  must 
"be  very  much  sinculler  than  the  average  holding.   This  unit  is 
the  one  nov/  generally  meant  "by  the  words  plantation  and  farm, 
and  Y/hich  as  has  been  said,  was  not  wery   definitely  defined 
in  the  colonial  period.   The  nearest  to  such  a  unit  tliat  can 
be  found  in  the  records  is  the  tenement.   The  average  si^^e  of 


are  too  slight  to  have  any  importance  in  the  above  calcu- 
lation. 

(1)  Talbot  v/as  in  close  touch  with  Annapolis  by  water. 

(2)  The  following  table  v/ill  shovf  these  figures  iiore 

clearly: 


County 

Year 

Avcrc^go  of 

all 

Number 

of 

Average 

patented  land 

landholders 

holding 

Cecil 

1749 

131  512 

348 

371.9 

Kent 

1760 

177  318 

634 

279.6 

Talbot 

1756 

206  935 

628 

329.5 

Somerset 

1755 

288  817 

938 

307.9 

Worcester 

1755 

307  195 

1203 

255.3 

Frederick 

1752 

382  237 

1032 

370.1 

Anne  Arundel 

1755 

351  -135 

730 

472.8 

Calvert 

1755 

113  590 

312 

364.1 

Charles 

1755 

237  428 

692 

343.1 

St.  Mary's 

1754 

162  006 

567 

282 

100 


(1) 

the  tenements  on  Kent  IJIanor  in  1766  was  atout  125  acres. 

Eleven  leases  on  tlie  Carroll  estates  recorded  in  Baltimore 

county  between  1739  and  175B  average  about  118  acres;  and  G5 

leases  by  Tlioroas  Brerev/ood  recorded  betv/eon  1740  and  1746  av- 

(2) 
erage  106  acres.   One  hundred  acres  vms  such  a  favorite  size 

for  leases  that  nearly  one -fourth  of  all  tliat  are  recorded 
are  for  that  amount.   In  general,  the  average  size  of  lease- 
holds ran  betv/een  100  and  150  acres. 

But  leases,  it  may  be  assiuned,  were  generally  for 
smaller  tracts  than  v/ere  worked  by  the  Is^nd  owners  them- 
selves.  Some  liints  concerning  the  size  of  the  plantations 
of  the  landJiolding  class  can  be  had  from  the  appraisements  of 
orphans'  estates,  some  of  w?iich  st£>te  the  acreage  of  theland. 
The  dwelling  plantations  in  forty-two  appraisements  of  lands 
in  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Anns,  Somerset,  Baltimore,  and  Charles 
counties  shov/  an  average  of  about  183  acres.   The  advertise- 
ments of  land  for  sale  which  appeared  in  the  Maryland  Gazette 
run  somewhat  larger  than  this;  but  here  we  would  expect  to 
find  an  undue  proportion  of  the  large  tracts  of  speculative 
lands.  Eighteen  plantations  of  which  the  size  has  been  found 
from  various  accidental  sources  show  an  average  of  202  acres. 

(1)  J.R.U.  Papers,  Md.  F.  S.,  box  3,  and  bundle  51-2. 

(2)  Ealtimoi'e  Co.,  Ld.  Rec,  index. 
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These  figiireB  agree  Bufficiently  well  bot}i  with  each  otlier 
and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case  when  corapared  v/ith 
si;ie  of  the  jiolding  on  one  side  r^-nd  the  size  of  the  tenement 
on  the  other  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  average  planta- 
tion of  the  middle  class  landliolder  v;as  somewhere  "between  150 
and  200  acres. 

Above  the  average  landliolder  was  the  body  of  landed 
aristocracy,  who  drew  their  wee.lth  and  prestige  from  their 
enormous  estates.  But  these  estates  in  the  colonial  period 
consisted,  for  tlie  most  part,  of  many  scattered  holdings, 
both  leased  out  and  worked  under  overseers,  rather  than  of 
single  large  plantations  surrounding  the  owner's  residence 
and  cultivated  under  his  own  eye.   The  dwelling  pls,ntations 
of  some  of  the  more  important  landholders,  ho\/ever,  v/ere  very 
large,   Talbot  covjity  was  the  home  of  a  great  many  of  the 
aristocratic  families,  s-nd  here  we  should  find  many  of  the 
largest  plantations.   The  assessment  of  1783  seems  to  have 

been  made  in  Talbot  with  greater  regard  to  the  plantation 

(1) 
than  is  sjiov/n  by  previous  land  records.    Of  the  sixty-seven 

plantations  v/hich  sjre   sliown  in  this  assessment  with  as  much 

as  200  acres  of  cleared  land  the  average  size  is  about  6l5 

acres.   One,  belonging  to  Richard  Bennett  Lloyd,  contained 

(1)   These  returns  are  in  the  Md.  H.  S.,  Scharf  Papers, 
box  04. 
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as  rmch  as  3230  acres.   This,  hov^ever,  was  exceptional,  as 

the  next  larcest  was  but  1460  acres.  Tour  others  were  larger 

ICrrtX) 
t}ian  tecnjfi  acres,  and  another  above  900  acres.   The  median  of 

the  sixty-seven  fell  between  462  and  463  acres.   These  fig- 
lares  Diust,  however,  be  taken  with  much  caution.   In  the  first 
place,  they  come  from  a  time,  1783,  much  later  than  that  un- 
der consideration;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  assessors  seem 
in  many  cases  to  have  thrown  together  all  of  a  contiguous 
tract  regardless  of  whether  it  was  all  cultivated  by  one  man 
or  whether  it  was  rented  out  in  several  tenements.   It  is  al- 
most certain  that  some  of  the  sixty-seven  tracts  under  consid- 
eration shoiild  be  broken  up  in  tliis  way.  Allowing,  there- 
fore, for  tliis  error,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  average 
of  the  largest  sixty  plaintations  in  Talbot  county  was  about 
600  acres.   It  is  probable  that  in  no  otlier  part  of  the  prov- 
ince -  except,  perhaps  in  Anne  Arundel  countj'  -  was  tiiere 
such  an  abimdance  of  large  plantations, 

More  important  than  the  size  of  the  plantation,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  v/ord,  is  the  size  of  the  clearing.   In 
forty-one  appraisements  of  orplians  •  estates  (betv^een  the 
years  1731  and  1765)  which  happen  to  sliow  the  size  of  the 
clearings  the  range  of  tlie  cleared  land  is  betv/een  9  acres 
and  325  acres  and  the  average  is  67.5  acres.  Eighteen  adver- 
tisements in  t)ie  Maryland  Gazette  range  between  7  acres  and 
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250  acres  of  cleared  land  and  average  82,6  acres.   The  colo- 
nial idea  of  the  proper  ainoxmt  of  cleared  land  for  a  planta- 
tion is  shovm  hy  the  fact  that  when  the  appraisers  of  orplians 
estcttes  permitted  the  guardian  to  develop  a  plantation  out 
of  a  tract  of  woodland  "belonging  to  the  orplian  they  regularly 

limited  the  aunount  of  land  tliat  might  he  cleared  to  between 

(1) 
30  and  50  acres.    From  the  assessment  of  1783  we  get  aver- 
ages somevx'hat  larger  than  those  from  advertisements  and  ap- 
praisements.  The  three  assessment  districts  into  which  Tal- 
hot  coimty  was  divided  gave  average  clearings  of  90.2,.  and 
130,4  acres.  As  this  assessment  was  ahout  thirty  years 
later  thsin  tlie  mean  date  of  the  orplians'  appraisements  it  is 
natiur*al  that  the  clearings  should  run  a  little  larger;  in 
general,  the  assessment  supports  rems.rkably  well  the  averages 
drawn  from  the  more  limited  body  of  figtires, 

WitJi  the  clearing,  as  with  the  total  size  of  the  plan- 
tations, we  must  consider  those  tracts  that  were  above  the 
average  size.  Of  tjie  713  plantations  assessed  in  Talbot 
county  in  1783,  sixty-seven  had  as  much  as  200  acres  of  ara- 
ble land.   The  average  of  these  sixty-seven  clearings  was 

(1)   Such  appraisements  may  be  found  in  :  Cecil,  Ld.  Rec, 
1735,  W  K,  no.  2,  p.  110;  Kent,  Ct.  Pec,  J  R,  no,  18,  pp,64J'/f; 
Queen  Ar.no,  Ld,  Bee,  R  T,  no,  C,  p,  248;  Charles,  vol,  42, 
p,  611,   One  of  tiie  purposes  of  t}ie  spjiraisers  was  to  pro- 
tect tlie  orphans'  woods  from  v/aste  b;/^  the  guardian  so  they 
v/ould  naturally  make  the  size  of  the  clearing  in  such  a  case 
tolerably  sm£.ll , 
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322.4  acres,  and  the  median  fell  at  250. acres.   The  largest 

t}iree  were  1450,  750,  and  700  acres.   These  figures,  very 

(1) 
likely,  err  by  "being  too  large,    and  must   "be  considered  as 

the  extreme  limits  of  plantations  in  Talbot.  Except  Ann  Arun- 
del no  otlier  county  was  the  seat  of  so  many  wealthy  landhold- 
ers as  Talbot;  in  other  counties,  therefore,  the  cultivated 
areas  ran  somewhat  smaller,  and  about  1760  seldom,  perhaps,  - 
exceeded  300  acres. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plantations  were  gen- 
erally not  above  200  acres  and  that  the  total  holding  of  ee.ch 
individual  ran  as  high  as  250  to  375  acres,  tlie  question 
arises  as  to  v/hat  form  was  &-ssiuned  by  the  surplus  ho3.cing. 
Let  us,  therefore,  examine  tlie  form  in  which  the  various 
landlords  ?ield  their  estates. 

Perhaps  nearly  one -fourth  of  all  the  land  in  the  older 

coxmties  was  held  in  parcels  of  from  50  acres  to  250  acres  by 

men  who  owned  no  other  land  and  who  either  by  their  own  labor 

or  by  that  of  a  few  slaves  cultivated  all  their  clearing, 

(1)   In  compiling  these  figures  several  tracts  credited  with 
more  than  200  acres  of  cleared  le.nd  have  been  rejected  be- 
cause the  remarks  show  plainly  that  t}iey  were  leased  out  in 
several  parcels.   Seventeen  tracts  have  been  t}irown  out  be- 
cause t}ie  ovmer  had  no  slaves.   Though  this  does  not  necessa- 
rily prove  that  the  land  was  leased  in  more  than  one  parcel, 
the  chances  are  very  strong  that  such  v/as  tJie  case,  and  it 
will  approximate  the  trutli  mucli  nearer  to  reject  tliem  t>ian  tc 
rete-in  them.   In  a  niunber  of  ot>ier  cases  the  slaves  were  far 
too  few  to  Y.'oi'k  a  plantation  of  tlie  size  indicated,  but  since 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  t}iem  exactly,  tJiese  tracts 
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Many  other  inen,  who  owned  tracts  somewhat  larger,  rented  out 
one  or  more  plante-tions  grouped  about  their  ov/n.  Numerous 
valuations  of  orphans'  estates  distinguish  clearly  a  dwelling 

plant8.tion  on  tlie  same  tract  and  sometimes  one,  sometimes 

(1) 
tv/o,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  tenements.    It  v/as  a  common 

practice  for  men  who  owned  larger  tracts  than  they  could  v;ork 

t}iemselves  to  let  out  parcels  of  it  in  this  way. 

It  must  not  "be  supposed,  hov/ever,  tliat  the  large  land 

ovmers,  or  even  tliose  of  mediioa  importance,  held  all  or  most 

(2) 
of  txieir  land  in  one  parcel.   Tliis  was  desired,   and  for 

that  and  other  reasons  most  owners  held  lands  all  within  a 
more  or  less  circumscribed  neighborhood;  but  many  held  land 
in  two  or  more  counties,  and  some  few  had  plantations  scat- 
tered vrell  over  the  province.  Daniel  Dulany  possessed  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  scattered  estates.  As  early  as  1729  he 

advertised  for  rent  lands  in  Baltimore,  Prince  George's  and 

(3) 
Kent;  and  his  later  activities  extended  into  Frederick,  Tal- 

bot.  Queen  Anns  a.nd  other  counties.   The  Carroll  family  iield 

^  (4) 

land  in  almost  every  county  of  tlie  Western  Shore;   Cliarles 

have  been  retained.   There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  theses 
si5:ty-seven  tracts  v/ere  in  reality  several  plantations  . 

(1)   Queen  Ann^,  Ld.  Pec.,  R  T.,  no.  A.,  p. 16;  Charles,  Ct. 
Rec,  J.,  no.  3,  p.  384. 

{?)  Daniel  Carroll,  b;/  will  in  1734,  autiiorized  Charles 
Carroll  to  sell  all  his  lands  which  did  not  in  one  tract  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  acres.  Narration  to  deed,  Ld .  Off.,  Ld. 
Rec,  Lib.  D  D,  no.  3,  p. 345.  This,  hov/ever,  was  possible 
only  to  a  few  who  had  been  able  to  secure  large  tracts  and 
hold  -ihem.      (3)   Llar^z-land  Gazette,  April  0,  1729.   (4)   Sec 
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Carroll,  father  of  one  of  the  signers,  though  centering  hia 
activities  about  what  is  nov/  Howard  county,  also  }ielcl  land  in 

Baltimoi-e,  Frederick,  Talbot,  and  perhaps  several  other  coim- 

(1) 
ties.    Men  of  smaller  ueans,  such  as  Philip  Key,  owned  land 

in  Frederick,  Charles,  and  St.  Iviary's  counties;  and  Edward 
and  Caleb  Dorsey  had  possessions  in  Frederick,  Baltimore,  ana 
Ann.  Arundel, 

The  line  between  the  tv/o  shores  was  somev/hat  sJitirply 
drawn;  few  owned  land  on  botji  sides  of  the   bay.  But  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  conditions  were  a,bout  the  same  as  on  the  West- 
ern, Richard  Bennett  was,  perlxaps,  before  the  middle  of  the 

{2) 
centiu'v  the  greatest  land  owner  in  Maryland.  His  will   made 

in  1747  shows  him  in  possession  of  over  thirty  plantations 

scattered  from  Accomac  in  Virginia  to  Cecil  in  Maryland, 

After  tiie  middle  of  the  century  t/ie  greatest  land  owner  on 

the  Eastern  Sliore  was  Edward  Lloyd,   The  debt  books  betv/een  .: 

and  1766 
1760  show  that  he  owned  360  acres  in  Cecil,  5316  acres  in 

JL 

Kent,  5359  acres  in  Queen  Anns,  12390  acres  in  Talbot,  and 
lS4fi7  acres  in  Dorchester,  Witliin  the  counties,  moreover, 
these  lands  were  not  contiguous,  but  scattered  in  various 
parcels, 

the  debt  books  of  the  various  counties, 

(1)   The  multitude  of  Charles  Carrolla  makes  it  impossible 
to  be  certain  alwr.ys  w'nich  Carroll  the  debt  books  ;aean.  See 
Md,  H.  Soc,  J,H.TT,  Papers,  box  38,  for  Carroll's  ov/n  sti-.te- 
ment  tlirit  he  spent  laucli  money  on  the  lands  of  his  nephew  de- 
veloping them  and  preparing  them  for  tenants, 

[2]       Ld,  Off..  '.Vil]:--.  Lj).  ..p.".  Ti.466 
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The  scattering  of  estates  in  this  way  was  a  result  of 
the  laetliod  by  v/hich  tliey  v/ere  "built  ui).  Most  large  estates 
of  tJie  period  were  acquired  "by  piur'chasing  or  i^tenting  forest 
land  and  developing  it  into  plantations  either  "by  means  of 
overseers  or  "by  leasing  it  out  to  tenants.  Vacant  lands  v/ere 
to  be  had  only  in  siuall  parcels,  and  their  development,  cons- 
sequently,  led  to  such  estates  as  t/iose  of  Dulany  and  Bennett. 

This  process  of  developing  lands  depends  on  the  secur- 
ing of  tenants  and  overseers,  and  consequent!;;-,  did  not  be- 
come a  very   i:nportant  .Tioveiflent  xintil  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  passing  away  of  the  frontier  in 
the  older  counties  was  joaking  it  -difficult  to  secure  vacant 
land  and  forcing  the  landless  to  accept  leases.   Between 
1720  and  1730  tiie  process  first  becomes  noticeable.   It  was 
then  that  Richard  Bennett  was  accumulating  his  estate,  and 
between  about  1720  and  1750  Daniel  Dulany  amassed  his  wealth 
in  land,   Charles  Carroll  testified  txiai^  in  1734  the  vast 
tracts  of  Douglioregan,  Ely   0' Carroll,  Che/fK^A^a.  ,  Litterlona, 
and  others  did  not  pay  one  pound  of  rent,  but  that  through 

careful  .-nanagement  he  had  b-"-  1764  built  up  a  rent  roll  of 

(1) 
nearly  50,000  pounds  of  tobacco  per  yea.r ,        It  was  by  vigor- 
ously pushing  this  rnethod  of  land  development  at  the  period 

(1)   Papers  relating  to  the  case  of  Carroll  vs ,  Carroll, 
Hill,  and  Waj-ing,  J.H.TJ,,  Papers,  lid.  H,S,,  box  33. 
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when  renting  first  "became  posaiTole  that  inany  of  the  early 
Maryland  fortunes  were  amassed. 

The  great  nr o"blera  in  the  inanagement  of  large  landed 
estates  was  the  procvirement  of  tenants.  Advertisements  of 
land  for  rent  were  frequently  inserted  in  the  Gazette;  sorae- 
times  only  a  single  plantation  v/as  tlius  offered;  sometimes 
lands  in  several  tracts,  even  in  several  counties  were  of- 
fered at  once;  and  sometimes  large  tracts  were  offered  to  Tse 

(1) 
leased  in  parcels.   But  the  landlords  did  not  cease  on  bring- 
ing their  land  to  the  attention  of  the  provincial  public; 
they  also  advertized  in  other  colonies  and  abroad,   Charles 
Ca,rroll,  in  defending  a  charge  that  he  had  m?.de  against  his 
nephew  for  the  trouble  in  producing  tenants  on  the  nephevr's 
land,  said;  "Consider  tiiat  to  procure  these  Tenants  I  liave 
sollicitftd  t:   Employed  many  people,  that  I  have  paid  Several 
Suras  out  of  my  Pocket  to  persons  who  proctu'ed  Tenants  in  par- 
ticular  to  Mr.  Franklin   I  think  about  £   7.      Consider  the 
many  letters  I  have  wi^ote  on  the  occasion  not  only  to  people 

in  this  Province,  but  to  Ireland  i:   Germany  witii  conditions 

(3) 
on  which  I  Y/o\ild  Rent  Lands."   Daniel  Dulan:'  sent  to  the 

proprietor  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Germans  lu-'ging  their 

(1)  April  1  and  3,  1729;  June  24,  and  September  30,  1746; 
March  10,  1747;  October  19,  1748; 

(2)  Doubtless  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  a  wide  correspond- 
ence in  IJLaryland. 

(3)  Papers  in  Carroll  vs.  Carroll,  Hill  and  V/aring,  J.H.U. 
Papers,  Md.  H.  S.,  box  38. 
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covtntrymen  to  come  to  Ii/[aryland,  v/liicii  letter  was,  dotjbtlesG, 

(1) 
v/ritten  and  sent  at  Dulany»s  instigation  and  expense.   Only 

the  ov/ners  of  the  very  largest  estates,  of  coiirse,  resort3d 

to  such  energetic  jnethods. 

Besides  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  expense  of  Yro~ 

curing  tenants,  a  considerahle  outlay  was  also  necessary  for 

the  erection  of  hixildings  to  aa.ke  the  land  tenantable. 

Charles  Carroll  clmrged  his  nephew  as  much  as  2620  pounds  of 

tobacco  (equivalent  to  about  £  15  or  -^  20)  per  tenement  for 

(2) 
the  erection  of  dwellings  and  tobacco  houses.   It  would  cost 

but  little  less  to  allow  the  tenants  two  years  rent  free  to 
provide  buildings  for  themselves,-  for  in  that  case  the  build- 
ings erected  would,  perhaps,  be  much  less  substantial.  It 
required,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  capital  to  develop  a 
tract  by  tenanting.  Perhaps,  as  Daniel  Dulany  said,  the 

rents  paid  no  great  interest  on  the  total  value  of  the  tract 

(3) 
when  developed.   But  the  profit  of  the  business  lay  in  the 

great  increase  made  in  the  value  of  the  land  by  its  rescue 

from  tlie  v/ilderness.   To  some  extent,  tlierefore,  developing 

land  was  a  speculative  business  in  v/hich  the  capital  invested 

had  to  stand  for  a  long  period  before  the  profit  was  reaped, 

One  effect  of  the  necessity  for  capital  .in  conducting  these 

(1)   Calvert  Papers,  MS.,  no.  295^-'ir/ii^ 
{?.)      J.H.U.  Papers,  Md.  H.S.,  box  33. 
(3)   See  p.  ^^. 
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operations  was  that  it  limited  large  scale  development  to 
those  v.'ho  already  had  wealth  or  v;ho  had  froia  other  sources  an 
income  vdiicii  was  seeking  investment.  We  find,  consequently, 
that  most  of  the  yer-j   great  land  owners  were  either  merchants 
or  pu'olic  officials  who  invested  in  land  money  gained  in 
their  other  occupations.  Ricjiard  Bennett,  ror   instance,  con- 
ducted  a  large  mercantile  business  in  Queen  Anns;  Edward 
Lloyd  was  agent  or  receiver-general;  Cliarles  Carroll  received 
his  start  from  his  father  who  attended  to  the  proprietor's 
affairs  in  Maryland  during  the  period  of  the  royal  goverrunent' 
and  Philip  Key  was  sheriff  of  St.  ilary's  county,  member  of 
the  lower  house,  and  finally  councillor. 

Conditions  under  which  land  had  to  be  procured  gave 
rise  to  some  of  tiie  characteristics  of  land  development.   In 
older  counties,  where  the  land  had  for  the  most  part  "o&en 
patented  long  before  it  became  possible  to  tenant  it,  few  of 
the  large  grants  sxu'vived  undivided  to  t}ie  time  when  it  v/as 
possible  to  bring  them  into  cxiltivation.   Some  persons  tried 

to  increase  the  size  of  their  tracts  bv  securing  the  adjoin- 

(1) 
ing  lands.   In  general  older  countries  shov/  vqvj   few  tracts 

as  large  as  1000  or  1500  acres.   In  the  newer  counties,  how- 
ever, there  were  iaovq   large  tracts,  Y/lierever  it  became  pos- 

(1)   The  estate  of  7/illiam  Ciuomings,  for  instance,  consisted 
of  the  follov/ing  lands.  Part  of  Broad  Creek,  50  acres, 
Slades  addition,  50  acres,  Forfatt,  30  acres.  Justice  Come-at 
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sible  to  secxire  tenants  in  a  region  where  t}ier»:;  wtis  at  the 
time  or  had  recently  teen  large  parcels  of  vacant  land,  t}iere 
the  tracts  were  less  divided  and,  consequently  larger.   At  an 
early  period  Augustine  Heriaann  took  \xi'   a  large  tract  known  as 
Bohemia  Manor,  in  Cecil  Coitnty,  and  rented  out  mucli  of  it  to 
GeiTnans  whom  lie  brought  over  from  the  Delav/are.   The  rapid 
settlement  of  the  rich  lands  in  tlie  forks  of  the  Patuxent  and 
on  Elk  Ridge  combined  with  Ciiarles  Carroll's  industry  and 
ability  in  procuring  tenants  not  only  from  all  over  Llaryland, 
but  even  from  Europe  made  it  possible  for  him  to  develop  in 
tiiat  region  tracts,  or  me.nors,  of  from  5000  acres  to  10^000 
acres  each.   So  also  Thomas  Brerev/ood,  who  tiirough  relation- 
ship to  the  proprietor  cajae  into  possession  in  1731  of  a 

10^000-acre  tract  in  Baltimore  county,  developed  the  land 

(1) 

into  a  thickly  settled  estate. 

The  only  part  of  the  province  in  which  tenants  could 
be  obtained  before  the  frontier  had  receded  was  wliat  is  nov; 
Frederick  and  V/ashington  counties.   In  all  other  sections  pat- 
enting of  land  ran  ahead  of  settlement;  but  about  1730,  while 
Frederick  was  still  an  unbroken  forest  with  practically  no 
land  under  patent,  there  suddenly  began  to  pour  across  the 
northern  border  a  stream  of  German  imuiigrants,  thoroughly 

Last,  150  acres,  Mill  Town,  46  acres,  and  Wolf  ITeck,  100 
acres,  all  contiguous  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  Severn;  and 
Hazard,  60  acres,  Hood's  Hall,  100  acres,  part  of  Ben's  Luck, 
25  acres,  and  part  of  Freeborn's  Progress,  135  acres,  all  con- 
tiguous  on  Elk  Ridge.  Maryland  Gazette,  July  9,  1752,   (1)  Bal' 
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skilled  in  snail  fariuinc,  wi'^fitui-Ly  v/ithout  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  without  the  traditions  of  land  owner- 
ship and  broad  acres  cimracteristic  of  the  English  American. 
Here  was  an  ideal  tenantry,  (inaole  to  joircliase  land,  not  know- 
ing how  to  patent  it,  with  legal  restrictions  on  their  abil- 
ity to  dispose  of  it,  and  with  no  great  aversion  to  becoming 
tenants,  the  Germans  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  land 
speculators,  who  here  for  the  first  time  found  both  the  land 
and  the  tentantry,  needing  only  the  speculators'   efforts  to 
bring  the  two  together. 

Under  these  conditions  there  occurred  a  boom  of  west- 
ern land  speculation  and  development  comparable  to  many  sim- 
ilar movements  of  modern  times.  So  rapidly  VYas  the  country 
developed  that  what  naa  oeen  almost  all  forest  in  1730  was 

erected  into  a  county  in, 1748  and  by  1755  had  become  the 

(1) 
second  largest  county  in  tiie  province.   The  amount  of  specu- 
lative development  ;nade  possible  by  this  growth  is  evident. 

Almost  every  wealthy  man  of  the  Western  Shore  becfo/ie  int.ftr- 

(2) 
ested  in  Frederick  lands.    In  1740  John  Diggs  was  granted 

a  warrant  for  5000  acres  in  this  counts  v/itJi  the  condition 

(3) 
that  he  settle  thereon  at  least  ten  families.    In  1763  he 


timore  County,  Ld.  Rec,  index. 

(1)  The  census  of  1755  gave  Baltimore  County  a  j.opulation 
of  17,238  and  Frederick  County,  13^970.  Md.  H.  S.,  Hill  Pa- 
pers, I.Iiscel].aneou8 . 

(2)  See  names  of  landholders  in  Frederick  Coxmty  debt  books 

(3)  Ld.  Off.,  Warrants,  L.G.,  no.  A.,  p. 192. 
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still  owned  3374  acres  in  Frederick  County,  Some  other  largo 


ov/ners  in  Frederick  about  1763  were  >■'"-<'*-"  J^KmrtL.  i^' /¥*4^ 

»rQo.l')'^o  "^"-r*^!   a— «*  ^*-^  Ag«-«-*  y/iV  <i-<-v-<^  .       Certainly 
several  of  these  men  and,  possibly,  all  of  them  resided  out- 
side of  Frederick  county.  Much  Frederick  land  was  held  on 
pure  speculation  without  any  improvement.  Eddis  said  of  the 
county  in  general  that  the  land  was  to  a  considerable  extent 

taken  up  with  an  eye  to  the  future  and  people  were  content 

(1) 
to  clear  gradually.   The  tax  collector  in  1757  reported  to 

a  comiaittee  of  the  lower  house  that  of  the  537,500  acres  of 
land  patented  in  Frederick  county,  62,042  acres  of  unculti- 
vated land  v/ere  owned  by  people  residing  in  Baltimore,  Ann*' 

(2) 
Arundel,  Prince  George,  and  Charles  counties.    V/e  have  no 

estimate  of  how  much  cultivated  land  was  held  by  non-resi- 
dents . 

Development  of  western  land  vfas  in  cloaracter  very  much 
like  that  of  land  in  the  elder  coimties.  Ken  seciu'ed  large 
tracts  and  rented  them  out  in  parcels  of  from  50  to  150  acres 
each.  But  in  Frederick  the  helplessness  of  the  tenants 
caused  by  their  poverty,  by  their  ignorance  of  language  and 
customs,  and  b^'  the  remoteness  of  their  situation,  led  the 

(1)  Letters  from  Ajaerica,  p.  129. 

(2)  L.H.'J.","  /Vpril  28,  '1757. 
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land  ovmei'   in  many  cases  to  assmae  the  role  of  a  patron. 
Two  instances  of  this  are  particularly  interesting, 

Daniel  Dulany  was  one  of  the  first  as  v/ell  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  laost  successful  land  dealers  in  Frederick, 

When  he  first  took  up  large  tracts  of  this  land,  it  was  gen- 

(1) 
orally  thought  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  financial  ruin. 

On  lais  land  was  formed  one  of  the  earliest  settlements.   This 

stai't,  combined  v/ith  the  favorable  locs-tion,  soon  created  on 

his  property  the  metropolis  of  the  Iv'onocacy  valley.   In  1745 

Dulany  himself  laid  out  a  tov/n,  which  he  called  JVederick. 

He,  also,  gave  land  for  churches,  and  seems  to  iiave  assumed 

(2) 
a  sort  of  guardianship  over  the  community. 

Another  place  which  developed  in  a  manner  very  similar 
to  Frederick  was  Hagerstown,   Jonathan  Kagar,  a  German  immi- 
grant, settled  in  that  region  and  took  up  land.   Following 
tiie  lead  of  Dulany,  he  built  up  his  settlement  and  after  the 
close  of  the  Indian  v/ars  laid  out  a  town.  Eddis  gives  tixe 
follov/ing  account  of  the  founding  of  Kagerstov/n:  "A  German 
advent^u^er,  whose  name  is  Hagar,  purchased  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  t/iis  neighborhood,  and  -./ith  much  discerm.ient 
and  foresight,  determined  to  give  encouragement  to  traders, 

(1)  Eddis,  Le  1 1  er  s  fro_m_A:neri«Da  ,  pp.  90,  99, 

(2)  A  letter  signed  by  twenty-five  German  settlers  reads 
in  part:   "One  of  the  Princijal  Gentlemen  of  this  Country 
(Vlr .   Dulany)  who  lives  at  Annapolis,  tiie  Capital  of  this  Prov- 
ince, was  so  iCiud  as  to  assist  us  w^i'  306  Pistols  l-.   to  free 
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and  to  erect  proper  habitations  for  the  stowage  of  goods,  for 
the  supply  of  the  adjacent  country.  His  plan  succeeded:  he 
has  lived  to  behold  a  .aultitude  of  iniiabitants  on  land  v/hich 
he  remeiQbered  unoccupied;  and  he  has  seen  erected  in  places 
appropriated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  more  than  a  hundred 

comfortable  edifices,  to  which  the  name  of  Hagar's  Tov/n  is 

(1) 
given,  in  honour  of  the  intelligent  founder," 

Some  of  the  large  tracts  of  rented  land  both  in  the 
back  country  and  in  tide-wu.ter  ilaryland  -  though  mostly  in 
the  latter  -  were  dignified  vfith  the  name  manor.   In  the 
early  days  of  the  colony  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  manorial  svstem  with  its  full  complement  of  manorial 

(2) 
rights;   but  because  of  tne  impossibility  of  obtaining  ten- 
ants, perhaps,  the  system  completely  failed.  When  it  finally 
became  possible  to  secure  tenants,  some  of  these  iiianors  which 
had  continued  undivided  were  leased  out,  as  they  were  orig- 
inally intended  to  be,  and  the  najne  nianor  still  clung  to 

(3) 
them.    Some  fev/  of  the  later  grantees,  -  Charles  Carroll, 

us  from  y®  Captain's  Power,  we  are  Perswa-ded  tliat  this  Gen- 
tleman will  be  Serviceable  to  Aid  and  Assist  all  Germans  that 
will  Settle  in  this  Province."   Calvert  Papers,  LISS.,  295  1/^ 

(1)  Letters  from  Aioerica,  pp.  133-134.   See  also  Sellers, 
Jonathan  Hagar  (Soc.  for  Kist.  of  Germans  in  Md,,  2  ann. 
Rept .) . 

(2)  Johnson,  Old  liaryland  Manors ,  Johns  Hopkins  T^niv. 
Studies,  Series  1,  no.  VII. 

(3)  George  Plater  in  1729  advertised  that  a  resurvey  iiad 
revealed  loany  squatters  on  St.  Joseph's  Manor,  St.  Tory's 
County,  and  that  he  was  inclined  to  lease  it  out  in  s:nall 
parcels,  ilaryland  Gazette,  April  1,  1729. 
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for  instance  -  also  called  their  tracts  nianors .   Tiiough  there 
iiad  never  been  any  formal  revocation  of  the  uianorial  rigiits 
granted  with  the  early  jiianors,  tnose  rights  had  long  "been 
umised  and,  perhaps,  almost  forgotten.   The  later  grants 
never  carried  any  such  rights. 

The  manors  of  later  times  in  Maryland,  therefore,  dif- 
fered in  no  way  from  any  other  large  holding.   They  were 
simply  a  mualDer  of  tenements  grouped  together,  of  \7hich  the 
tenants  had  no  relations  with  each  other  and  only  the  ordi- 
nary contractual  relations  with  the  landlord.   The  manor  v/as 
a  unit  only  in  that  it  was  held  hy  virtue  of  a  single  patent, 

hore  a  single  name,  and  was,  perhaps,  managed  as  a  unit  by 

(1) 
the  owner.   Charles  Carroll  certainly  load  several  stewards 

to  deal  with  his  tenants  -  perhaps  a  steward  for  each  of  his 

manors.   The  rent  also  on  Carroll's  manors  was  made  payable 

(2) 
at  the  inspection  house  of  the  manor.   Since,  aside  from 

these  slight  administrative  conveniences,  the  manors  did  not 

differ  from  any  other  leased  lands,  their  importance  v/as  more 

spectacular  than  real.   In  fact,  during  the  later  colonial 

period,  the  name  was  the  only  distinctive  feature  of  E\;ch  a, 

possession. 

(1)   These  stewards  were,  iierhaps,  little  more  than  tobacco 
receivers  such   as  were  employed  b;/  most  merchants  £tnd  oth- 
ers who  received  tobacco  in  large  quantities.   They  were  paid 
2,   shillings,  6  pence  ^  sterling,  for  each  950  jounds  of  to- 
bacco received  by  them.   Carroll  tells  us  that  lie  Idmself 
transacted  much  of  the  business  that  we  usually  associate 
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The  \ise  of  the  v/ord  L'^tnor,  however,  has  helped  to  x^e- 
serve  some  of  the  tracts  hearing  it  from  the  rapid  dismember- 
ment that  overtook  other  lands.  When  tracts  came  to  be  v/oiked 
in  several  distinct  parcels,  it  was  but  natural  that  they 
should  soon  be  regijfded  as  mere  compounds  of  those  parcels, 
and  on  but  slight  occasion  they  would  break  down  into  their 
component  parts.   Throughout  the  colonial  period  Maryland  wac 
going  throug}i  this  process  of  dividing  up  the  \xn\7ieldy  tracts 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  the  land  had  been  patented,  and  m£.k- 
ing  the  units  of  ownership  conform  more  closely  to  the  eco- 
nomic unit  in  which  it  had  always  been  foujid  convenient  to 
cultivate  the  soil.   In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  tenants  who 
rented  parts  of  largei'  tracts  ultimately  bought  their  ten- 
ements; in  other  cases  divisions  among  heirs  split  uj)  large 
tracts.   The  number  of  deeds  reading  "part  of  a  tract"  far 
excels  that  of  those  reading  "all  that  tract."   In  this  pro- 
cess manors  often  went  to  pieces  as  well  as  tracts  without 

(1) 
that  title,   but  the  mere  psychological  fact  of  their  being 

thought  of  as  units,  no  doubt,  prolonged  the  life  of  ma.ny 

with  the  duties  of  a  steward. 

(2)   J.H.TI.  Papers,  Md .  H,  S.,  box  38. 

(1)   In  1755,  for  instance,  Wollaston  Llanor  in  Charles 
County,  1090  acres,  was  divided  by  arbitrators  into  six  plan- 
tations of  183  acres  each  and  assigned  to  six  different 
owners.   Charles  Co.,  Ld.  Rec,  A,  no.  3,  pt.  2,  p.  353. 
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manors.   For  sentimentcil  reasons  a  manor  would  be  kept  v/hcle 

until  dire  financic..!  difficulties  cocrpelled  its  division. 

Prom  t}iese  causes  some  of  the  old  manors  have  survived  almost 

(1) 

intact  to  the  present  day. 

A  prominent  example  in  some  v/ays  t^^ical  of  private 
land  speculation  and  development  in  Maryland  is  to  be  found 
in  the  proprietary  manors.   These  lands  v^-ere  entitled  to  the 
name  only  in  the  saxne  sense  that  large  j.rivate  holdings  were 
manors.   They  v/ere  tracts  withheld  by  the  proprietor  from 
grant  by  the  Land  Office  and  leased  out  in  parcels  like  the 
lands  of  priva.te  owners. 

The  first  jiroprietor  of  litaryland,  in  order  to  sl^are  in 
the  benefits  of  the  increase  of  land  values,  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  reserving  certain  land  for  himself;  and  follov/ing 
the  tendency  of  that  day,  he  erected  these  lands  into  manors. 
In  t}ie  instructions  to  Governor  Cliarles  Calvert  in  1673  it 
was  stated  that  several  times  orders  liad  been  given  to  lay 
out  in  each  county  at  least  two  manors  of  at  least  six  thous- 
and acres  apiece  for  the  private  use  of  his  lordsliip  and  his 
iieirs.   These  orders,  the  proprietor  complained,  had  never 
been  strictly  carried  out  "notv/^^  standing  he  looks  upon  it 
(1)   Doughoregan  Manor  in  Howard  County  is  still  undivided. 
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(1) 
as  a  thing  of  very  greate  Concernm  to  nini  and  his  posterity" 

Thougli  some  ina,nors  had,  probably,  been  already  laid  out  in 
accordance  with  t}ie  earlier  instra;ctions ,  this  was  the  begin- 
ning  of  t}ie  maintenance  of  manors  as  a  regular  system. 

In  accordance  v/ith  the  example  of  t}ie  private  ms.nor8 
the  proprietary  manors  after  being  carefully  surveyed  and  en- 
tered on  the  land  records  were  offered  to  be  leased  to  tenants 

(3) 
in  sinall  holdings.     Leasing  of  manors,  it  seems,  was  not 

carried  to  any  great  extent  during  the  seventeenth  centurj^. 
Perhaps,  as  has  been  said  before,  this  was  due  to  the  abund- 
ance of  cheap  land,  which  drained  off  those  persons  v/ho  in 
other  countries  became  the  tenant  class.  Duj?ing  tlie  royal 
period,  aioreover,  the  whole  system  seems  to  have  been  ne- 
glected and  allov/ed  to  go  to  pieces.   The  me-nors  were  left 
with  few  tenants,  squatters  took  possession,  boundary  lines 
T/ere  forgotten,  and  neighboring  landholders  encroached  until, 


(1)   Archives,  XV,  31. 

(?. )   Secretary  Calvert,  v.-riting  in  1752,  stated  the  motives 
of  the  proprietor  in  this  matter  as  follows:   "It  was  Plann'd 
by  t}ie  first  Proprietary  to  inform  his  successors,  that  by 
reserving  Judicially  particular  Parcels  of  Lands  in  and  about 
the  Province,  such  Premises  v/ould  in  time  L'la.ke  the  Demand  of 
tliese  Lands  very  valuable,  and  one  of  the  chief  est  Recom- 
pense for  his  and  their  great  Expense  and  Labow  for  tlie 
Enlargement  of  the  Empire  and  Dominion  of  Great  Britain," 
Cal .  Pap,,  no,  2,  p.  148, 

(3)  The  land  coiuicil  in  16(J4  was  instructed  i  pon  tiie  expi- 
ration of  any  lease  within  a  manor  to  rencv/  it  for  five  years 
on  tjie  Scjne  terms  as  fonnerly  granted.  Archives,  XVII,  25  , 
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(1) 
it  is  said,  one  manor  v/as  almost  entirely  lost. 

Prom  this  state  of  dilapidation  the  manors  liegan  to 
revive  soon  after  the  restoration  of  t}ie  province  to  Lord 
Baltimore.   Conditions  were  then  being  felt  which  made  it 
possible  to  secure  tenants,  and  the  proprietor  like  other 
landiiolders  "began  to  tixrn  this  to  account  "by  letting  out  more 
and  more  of  liis  land.   From  all  his  manors  in  1731  tlie  pro- 
prietor received  onl-''-  85  rents,  but  foiir  of  which  came  from 

{2) 
Kent  manor.   In  1766  Kent  manor  alone  contained  57  tenements, 

(3) 
:i:0st  of  which  were  rented, 

(1)   The  following  is  a  description  of  the  manors  \.-ritten 
in  1729:   "I  have  iieretofore  mentioned  the  necessity  of  Re- 
surveying  your  llannors,  v/ithout  which  much  of  them  will  soon 
be  lost.   Many  daily  Incroach  on  them,  and  the  Evidences 
that  can  only  prove  bounded  trees,  a-s  daily  grow  Old  and  Drop 
off,   Yoxu:'  Orders  to  yoiw   Agent  therein  will  I  think  be  of 
the  Utmost  Conseciuence  to  y^.  landed  Interest,  amd  not  for 
the  Above  reasons  to  be  Lelay*^,  Your  Llannor  of  PaHgaflah  is 
they  say  already  Swallow'd  up,  for  people  pretend,  that  no 
one  knows  where  to  find  it."     Cal.  Pap,,  no,  2,  p.  79,   So 
little  regard  was  paid  to  the  manors  that  in  1730  the  Judges 
of  the  Land  Office  tho\ight  it  necessary  to  enter  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  as  several  jiersons  liad  attempted  to 
secure  warrants  for  lands  heretofore  supposed  to  be  mai^iiors , 
it  v/as  the  opinion  of  t}ie  board  that  such  lands  slioulri  not  be 
taken  up  but  shoiild  be  held  as  reserved  to  his  Lordshiji's 
use,   Ld.  Off,,  V/arrants,  E  E,  p.64, 

{?.)      Lord  Baltimore's  account  book,  1731,   Calvert  Papers, 
MS.,  912. 

(3)   J,H,U.  Papers,  Md,  K,S,,  box  47  ana  lundle   51-2, 
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The  terms  of  the  leases  \inder  which  manor  lands  were 
)ield  resembled  in  many  r-espects  the  leases  of  i^rivate  land. 
The  periods  ran  from  five  to  twent^'-one  years  or  for  three 
lives,  v;ith  a  strong  tendency  in  favor  of  tl^iree  lives  8.nd 
tv/enty-one  ;'ears.   The  proprietors  cenerall;-^  refused  to  grant 
leases  for  any  longer  terras.  About  1752  the  tenants  of  Ann 
Arvmdel  Manor  tried  to  obtain  leases  for  ninety-nine  years 
renev/able  for  ever,  which  v/ould  have  been  almost  equiva.lent 
to  granting  fee  simple  title  under  a  quit  rent  eq\;al  to  the 
rent  they  had  been  paying  on  the  manor.   This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, v/ould  have  defeated  the  object  of  the  system  by  turn- 
ing over  to  the  tenants  all  benefit  from  an  incres.se  in  value  . 
The  proposition  was,  therefore,  flatly  refused  and  President 

Tasker  was  strictly  ordered  to  "Beware  of  the  first  Step,  in 

(1) 
fixing  Rents."    r,y   this  policy  in  respect  to  the  period  of 

leases,  the  proprietor  wished  to  preserve  the  povrer  to  in- 
crease the  rent  of  manors  as  land  increased  in  value. 

The  rent  reserved  by  leases  of  manor  lands  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  almost  uniformly 
10  shillings  per  100  acres.   Sometimes  one  or  more  ca^^ons 
v/ere  added,  and  usually  an  alienation  fine  equal  to  two  years' 
rent  v/as  imposed.   In  addition,  t}iere  v/ere  often  provisions 
requiring  the  erection  of  dwellings,  -  usually  thirty  feet 
(1)   Calvert  Papers,  no.  2,  p.  148. 


long  by  tv/enty  feet  wide,  with  a  brick  chimney,  -  and  the 
setting  out  and  maintaining  of  one  jiundred  aj  pie  trees.   The 

last  group  of  reiiiiirements  were,  obviously,  included  only  in 

(1) 
leases  of  unimproved  land.    As  the  century  advanced,  land 

became  more  valuable  and  the  proprietor  exei'cised  his  right 

to  advance  the  rente  as  leases  expired.   On  the  more  valuable 

it^anors  rents  were  pushed  up  first  to  20  shillings,  then  to 

(2) 
jE'3,  and  finally  a  small  quantity  brought  -£  5  per  100  acres. 

As  early  as  1743  Benj&jnin  Tasker  wrote  that  "almost  the  mean- 
est" land  on  llorth  East  Llanor  in  Cecil  County  v/ould  bring  20 

(3) 
shillings  per  100  acres.   In  1754  rent  on  manors  in  Salti- 

(4) 
more  and  Frederick  counties  was  raised,  to  20  sliillings  ,   The 

war  which  broke  out  about  this  time  led  to  incessant  Indian 

raids  on  the  frontiers,  and  undoubtedly  retarded  the  advance 

of  iiianors  not  only  in  Frederick  county  but  also  in  Baltimore; 

and  there  w^as,  perhaps,  no  fixrther  advance  in  t}ie  rent  of 

these  manors.  Ann  Arundel,  however,  was  far  enough  removed 

from  the  seat  of  war  to  make  possible  in  1755  an  advance  in 

Arundel  I.Ianor  rents  from  ^'3,  15  sliillings  to  i^  5  per  100 

acres;  but  some  of  the  svirrounding  reserved  leinds  had  to  be 

(5) 
allowed  the  tenants,  with  each  tract  leased  at  this  rate, 

(1)  See  a  number  of  leases  of  manor  l8.nds  in  tlie  J,H,U, 
Papers,  Md.  H.S.,  box  3.  Most  land  record  books  for  the  va- 
rious counties  v^ill  also  sliow  such  leases. 

(2)  See  Answers  to  ^}f'£}-^-^_'^^-_^\^^   London  Chronicle,  pre- 
pared by  Secretary  RidoiTt  in~175Tr.~  Calvert"  PVperV,I.K  ., no. 596 

(3)  Calvert  Papers,  Ho. 2,  p. 101.    (4)   Archives,  Sharpe 
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After  the  restoration,  when  it  was  seen  how  much  the 
proprietor  had  profited  by  the  increased  value  of  his  manor 
lands,  and  especially,  ahout  the  middle  of  the  century,  v/hen 
leases  had  ma.de  the  manors  soiu'ces  of  a  considerahle  immedi- 
ate income,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  proprietor  to  extend 
the  system.  By  this  time  the  old  idea  of  a  manor  as  a  sep- 
arate legal  unit  had  died  out,  and  the  objects  formerly 
reached  by  the  erection  of  a  i.ie.nor  were  now  frequently  gained 
by  merely  reserving  the  land,  that  is,  b;;-  instructing  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Land  Office  not  to  issue  v/arrants  for  any  land 
within  the  prescribed  area.   This  method  vfas  e.lso  sometimes 
employed  to  limit  the  area  open  to  settlement  so  as  to  force 
population  into  other  sections  v/here  it  was  more  desired. 

As  earlv  as  1724  a  ten-thousand-acre  manor  was  laid 

(1) 

out  on  the  Potomac;   and  in  1731  the  Land  Office  began  to  ex- 
tend the  old  manors  by  systematically  reserving  all  lands 

that  might  fall  escheat  or  forfeit  v/ithin  tliree  miles  of  any 

(2) 
existing  manor,    A  similar  reserve  was  entered  in  1739  on 

(3) 
all  lands  within  five  miles  of  Annapolis,    A  large  extension 

of  the  iiianors  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  about  1754,  but 

Corres.  I,  71, 

(5)   Archives,  Sharpe  Corres,,  I,  161,  294, 

(1)  Kilty,  p,  229. 

(2)  Kilty,  p,  101, 

(3)  Ld.  Off,,   Warrants,  L.  G,  no, 4,  p,  64,   Kilty,  p, 

236. 
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the  project  failed  because  the  surveyors  coiilri.  find  no  un- 
patented tracts  large  enough  except  in  Frederick  county,  on 
the  barrens  of  what  is  nov/  Baltimore  and  Carroll  counties, 
and  possibly,  in  tlie  lov/er  part  of  the  Eaf3tern  Shore.  Hone 

of  t}iese  lands  were  thought  v/orth  reserving  except  those  in 

(1) 
Frederick  county  where  there  v/ere  already  tv/o  large  manors . 

In  1760  it  was  decided  to  lay  out  another  nianor  in  Frederick 

county,  but  again  no  unpatented  tract  of  5000  acres  could  be 

found  except  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  province;  but 

in  1764  a  ten-tho\isand-acre  tract  was  reserved  west  of  Fort 

(2) 
Cumberland.    An  account  of  the  manors  on  the  Western  Shore 

apparentlv  made  out  about  1764  shows  over  100,000  acres  of 

(3) 
manor  and  reserved  land  on  that  s}iore  alone. 

Control  of  this  vast  estate  was  left  to  a  ver^'  inad- 
equate organization.   In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  man- 
agement of  manors  seems  to  have  been  left  at  first  to  the 
governor  and  later  to  the  land  coxmcil.  Dvu'ing  the  royal 
period  the  agent  took  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
prietor.  Immediately  after  the  restoration  it  is  difficult 
to  say  w}xat  officers  were  j)V.t   in  charge  of  tiie  manors .   There 
v/as  no  organized  system  of  control,  but  some  persons  seem  to 
have  had  special  duties  concerning  them,  Bennett  Lowe  of  St. 

(1)  Archive,  Sharpe  Corres.,  I,   52. 

(2)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  II,  370,  402;   Kilty,  r.24l. 

(3)  J.H.ir.  Papers,  Md.  H.  S.,  box  40. 
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Mary's  county  is  found  in  1722  empowered  to  lease  all  the 

(1) 
manors  on  tlie  Eastern  Shore;   -"-et,  the  officials;  of  the  Land 

Office  seem  to  have  been  the  persons  v/ho  laid  out  new  manors. 
By  the  instructions  to  Governor  Ogle  in  1733  he  was  empowered  , 
v/ith  the  advice  of  the  agent,  to  lease  any   manors  or  reserves, 
to  appoint  stev/ards  or  other  officers  for  the  same,  and  to  de- 
termine what  gratuities  s]:ould  he  allowed  these  stewards.  He 

was  also  empowered  to  determine  the  conditions  of  each  manor 

(3) 
and  to  notify  the  steward  thereof.    Prom  tiiis  grev/  vip  a  sys- 
tem for  the  control  of  inanors. 

Under  the  fully  developed  plan  the  determination  of 
large  questions  rela.ting  to  terms  of  leases,  sales  of  manor 
land,  and  the  laying  out  of  nevi   manors  v/as  left  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  5-gent,  and  v/as  frequently  exercised  only  after  di- 
rect communication  with  the  proprietor.   In  laying  out  new 
manors  the  initiative  usua.lly  came  from  the  proprietor 
through  an  instruction  either  to  the  governor  or  to  the  agent , 

who  in  turn  sent  word  to  the  judges  of  the  i-D.nd  office  to  is- 

(4) 
sue  no  more  patents  for  Icind  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

All  special  matters  relating  to  manors,  such  as  special  sur- 

(1)  Preamble  of  a  lease  recorded  in  Queen  Anne's  co.,  Ld, 
Pec,  JK,  no.  B,  p.  119. 

(2)  Additional  instructions  to  Philemon  Lloyd  in  1724  con- 
mend  him  for  having  laid  out  a  manor  on  tlie  Potomac.  Quoted 
by  Kilty,  p.  229. 

(3)  Archives,  7XVIIJ,  67-68. 

(4)  Por  entries  of  such  instr\ictions  see  Ld.  Off.,  Warranto, 
E  E,  pp.  392,  526. 
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veys,  were  managed  ty  tlie  governor  under  direct  instructions 
from  the  proiirietor . 

The  routine  v/ork  of  finding  tenants,  leasing  lands, 

and  collecting  t}ie  rents  was  left  to  the  stev/ards  of  the  va- 

(1) 
rioijs  manors.   These  officers  v/ere  given  "by  way  of  compen- 

(2) 
sation  free  tenure  of  one  tenement  on  the  manor;   but  it 

must  not  he  thought  that  t}ie  ste\7ard  always  occupied  this 

tenement  in  person.   One  man  was  frequently  the  steward  of 

several  manors.  Young  Parran,  for  insts,nce,  was  at  one  time 

stev/ard  of  no  less  than  eleven  manors  in  Charles  a,nd  St, 

(3) 
l^ary's  counties,    V^Tien  manor  land  was  lea.sed,  the  steward 

ran  the  lines  of  the  tenement,  made  out  a  certif ica,te,  and 
drew  a  lease  in  diiplicate.   These  were  sent  to  the  agent,  who, 
if  he  approved,  signed  the  leases  himself,  secured  the  gov- 
ernor's signature,  and  returned  one  of  the  duplicates  to  the 
steward  to  he  delivered  to  the  tenant.  Each  stev/ard  v/as  sup- 
jjosed  to  keep  a  roll  on  which  all  leases  were  entered  and 

which  s}iowed  txie  suaounts  of  rent  due,   Accoi*ding  to  this 

(4) 
roll  the  rents  v/ere  collected  and  turned  over  to  the  agent. 

The  defects  of  this  system  are  evident;  it  led  to  no 

(1)      Collington  lilanor   in  Prince   George's   countv   seems    to 
have  had  no   steward,    but   to  liave  had   its  rents    collected  by 
the    sheriff  of    the   county.      This   condition,    hov/ever,   may  have 
been  but   teiaporary,      See   a  jijiper  fii^rked      "A   stute   of   t}ie  irui.n- 
ors   on    the  Western  Siiore  , "   J.H,TT,    Papers,   Md .   H.S.,    box  40 

(3)      State    of    the  Western  Sliore   JLauors,    J,H,H,   Pajiers,   Md . 
H,S,,   box  40.  (4)      Archives,   Sharpe   Cor.,    IT, 
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effective  supervision  of  the  loanors ,  and  it  v/as  to  nobody's 
interest  to  see  theii  tenanted  and  v/ell  roanaced,   "Finding  and 
selecting  tenants,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  moat  serious  dut;' 
of  those  who  would  rent  out  land;  and  thin  y/ork  was  sadl;/ 
neglected  hy  the  stewards,  who,  far  from  heing  encouraged  to 
spend  money  or  effort  in  seciwing  tenants,  found  it  actually 
to  tiieir  interest  to  neglect  it.   Consequently,  with  no  in- 
centive to  lead  the  stewards  to  an  energetic  discharge  of 
their  duties  and  with  no  supervision  to  force  them  to  it,  the 
proprietor's  ioanors  were  permitted  to  fall  into  neglect  and 
disorder. 

The  fact  that  rents  on  iianors  were  somewhat  lower  tlian 
those  on  private  lands,  perhaps,  led  to  a  sxipply  of  tenants 
who  applied  for  land,  of  their  ovm  accord.  Nevertheless, the 
manors  were  never   entirely  leased  out,  and  Governor  Sharpe 

suggested  that  the  stewards  should  te  encouraged  to  adver- 

(1) 
tise  for  tenants.    The  collection  of  rents  seems  also  to 

have  been  neglected  hy  the  stewards.  Agric  iltiu'al  tenants 

under  fixed  rents  always  experience  years  of  failure  when 

they  are  unahle  to  pay,  "but  the  manor  tenants  seem  to  have 

heen  allowed  to  fall  into  arrears  at  times  when  there  was  no 

excuse  for  it.  More  important,  however,  than  eitjier  of  these 

two  abuses  was  the  familiar  complaint  tliat  the  tenants  pil- 


407-408. 

(1)   Archives,   Sharpe  Corres*,  II,  ^3. 
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laged   the   land.      In  1754,    as   we   have   seen,    Shtirpe  \vrote    tiiat 
it  v/as   necessary   to   protect    the  ;aa,nors   from  exiiaustion  'oy   in- 
serting a   clause    in    the   leases   res  t^'ictinf;    the   amount    of   to- 

(1) 
"bacco    to  "be   planted  during   the    last   three   years    of   the    tenancy 

The   plunder   of    tiiaoer,    also,   was    3o:netij.aes   restrained  by 

lease  provisions  that  no  timber  should  be  sold;  but  tenements 

were  often  cleared  up  unduly  in  order  to  Jiave  the  land  in 

cultivation,   According  to  an  appraisement  of  Kent  manor  uiade  , 

perhaps,  about  1765  out  of  57  tenements  onlv  19  liad  suffi- 

(2) 
cient  timber.   Secretary  Calvert  in  1754  wrote  to  Edward 

Lloyd  concerning  the  manors  as  follows:   •'Y^.  observation,  of 

the  Ill-treatment  of  the  Proprietor's  Llanors  t:   the  Tenements 

is  so  glaring  abuse  of  fby^J  former  Gov^^,  i:   Agents  Receiver 

Gen-'-^.  as  seems  to  cancel  obligation  for  them;  [because  of^ 

their  Suffering  the  Manors  t:   Reserved  Lands  Qto  bej  Let  under 

no  conditions  of  Restriction  upon  the  Tenants,  the  Lands  liave 

been  impoverished  I:   Pillaged  of  the  Timber,  tha,t  occasions 

(3) 
them  Un-Tenanted," 

The  loudest  complaint  against  the  management  of  manors 

was  caused  by  the  confusion  of  boundaries  which  resulted  from 

inaccurate  siu'veys  and  neglect  of  the  preservation  of  leases. 

(1)  Archives,   Sharps  Corres,,  I,  38. 

(2)  J.H.U,  Papers,  Md.  H.  S.,  box  47. 

(3)  Calvert  Papers,  no.  2,  p.  180. 
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So  great  was  t];e  confusion  into  which  the  manors  liad  fallen 

in  this  respect  that  when  the  proprietor  aoout  1757  ordered 

surveys  andiolats  to  "be  made  of  all  his  iiianors ,  the  surveyors 

found  so  inany  leases  laissing  and  so  ii)a.ny   lines  intersecting; 

(1) 
that  the  project  resulted  in  an  almost  complete  fail\ire. 

Governor  Sliarpe  vrrote  to  Secretary  Calvert  on  this  subject 

as  follov^s:   "I  have  already  observed  to  you  that  the  llannors 

have  never  been  managed  after  so  regular  '■:   orderly  a  I.Iethod 

as  tiiey  ought  some  of  the  Leases  have  been  Lodged  with  the 

Agent  <•■:  of  others  he  lias  not  even  seen  copies.   Many  of  the 

Stewards  have  been  heretofore  extremely  negligent  !c   some  of 

them  resided  at  so  great  a  Distance  from  the  Mannours  v/hich 

they  were  appointed  to  take  Care  of  that  perhaps  they  never 

or  very   seldom  saw  t?iem,  c*:  indeed  the  Sallaries  allowed  were 

too  small  to  encourage  a  Person  of  Credit  to  undertake  tiiat 

(2) 
Duty  or  to  induce  an;-  one  to  execitte  it  with  Dilligence ." 

In  spite  of  mismanagement  and  disorder  the  manors  paid 
a  handsome  revenue.  Before  the  restoration  no  present  're- 
turns were  expected,  only  hope  for  the  future;  but  when  leas- 
ing began  in  ejirnest,  the  revenues  mounted  rapidl;'.  The  to- 
tal receipt  from  iiianors  in  1731  including  fines  and  several 
pa^aiients  of  back  rent  v/as  £   135,  18  s,,  10^  I/2  d,  sterling, 

(1)   Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  I,  Snn ;  II,  52, 
{?.)      Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  II,  62. 
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of  which  a"bont  f   35  cajoe  from  t}ie  Principio  Iron  Co-'ups-ny  in 

(1) 
payment  for  lands  to  supplv  wood  to  the  iron  works.   B""-  1761 

(2) 
the  revenue  from  this  sorrce  Wc'.s  more  ttian^  1000,   Llore- 

over,  many  teneiaents  had  been  leased  in  the  early  days  at  low 

rents  and  were  now  gradually  "being  increftsed  as  the  leases 

'./ere  renewed.   On  Anrx  Arundel  Ilanor,  where,  perha.ps ,  rents 

were  at  their  highest  point,  the  loanor  rent  roll  in  1755 

amounted  to  :^  310,  10  s.,  3  d.,  almost  exactly  lialf  of  the  to- 

(3) 
tal  quit  rent  from  the  county.   Had  a  little  more  attention 

"been  given  to  tlie  developiaent  of  these  lands  triey  might 
easily  have  "been  made  to  rival  the  quit  rent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  revenue, 

Notwithstanding  tlieir  productivity  the  proprietor  in 
1764  suddenly  resolved  to  sell  all  his  .-iianors,   A.s  late  as 
April,  1764,  orders  to  lay  out  new  manors  or  reserves  iia.d 
given  promise  of  not  only  a  continuation  hut  even  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system.  What  led  Secretary  Calvert  and  Frederick, 
Lord  Baltimore,  to  t}\is  sudden  reversal  of  policy  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  Perhaps,  they  were  influenced  by  tiie  argu- 
ment of  Daniel  Dulany  tliat  the  revenue  from  manors  was  not 


(1)  Account  of  Lord  Baltimore's  Revenues,  Calvert  Papers, 
MS.  no,  912. 

{?,)  Account  of  Lord  Baltimore's  Revenues,  Calvert  Papers, 
MS,,  no,  977, 

(3)  Ann  Arundel  Rent  Roll,  1755,  Calvert  Papers,  MS,,  no, 
899, 
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(1) 
sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  involved,  A  hundred 

acre  tenement  worth  {:  100  was  not  profitable,  it  was  argued, 

\/hen  renting  for  only  {:   5  per  year  and  sxiffering  an  unavoid- 

alDle  v/aste  of  tiwber  and  fertility.  This  argument,  however, 

leaves  out  of  account  the  increase  in  the  val\ie  of  land  which 

(1)   On  Septemher  10,  1764,  Dulany  wrote  to  Calvert: 

"In  a  few  years  tJiere  will  "be  very  little  vacant 
Land,  fz   therefore  there  will  be  probably  jaore  Attention  be- 
stow* d  upon  tlie  Improvement  of  the  manors,  or  reserved  Lands. 
Every  Gentlemt.n  who  lets  out  Land  in  tiiis  Country,  knows,  hov/ 
difficult  it  is,  wit^i  the  utiaost  Care,  to  make  any  consider- 
able profit  by  that  scheme,  c'.:  how  impracticable  it  is,  to  get 
an  annual  Rent  equal  to  half  the  Interest  w^h  v/ou'd  arise 
from  the  money,  for  which  the  Land  wou'd  sell,  or  to  prevent 
the  Abuses  of  Tenants  in  t}ie  Coiouiission  of  waste If  Land- 
lords on  the  Spot  find  little  profit  <*;  suffer  muc}i  from  v/aste 
(?;  Destruction  of  Timber,  it  :n£t.y  be  easily  iiaagin'd,  that  his 

Lordship  finds  less,  ^:  suffers  more If  it  be  a  fact, 

v/Ch  no  one  can  coritrovert,  tiiat  tiie  Rent  even  when  pvi.nctually 
paid,  falls  short  considerably  of  the  Interest  of  the  money 
for  which  the  Lcvnd  wou'd  sell  -  if  his  Lordsjiip  makes  less 
Pi-ofit  by  his  Leases,  i-.   suffers  more  from  the  abuses  of 
waste,  tc   the  Destruction  of  Timber,  than  other  Gentlemen  xipon 
the  spot  generally  do  -  if  He  loses  the  i^uit-rent,  <?:  the  cas- 
ual Profits  of  Alienation  -  fines,  i:  Escheats  by  reserving 
his  Lands,  a  loss  to  w^^  Ot/iers  are  not  subject  -  it  wou'd 
seem  that  it  v/ou'd  redound  jnore  to  his  Benefit  to  sell,  tlian 
retain  them.   It  is  true  Land  laay  rise  in  its  value;  but  of 
that  there  is  not  a  very  near  prospect  to  tiiose  who  reflect 
what  immense  Tracts  of  Land  are  now  to  be  settled  in  America 
in  Consequence  of  our  late  Acquisitions,  t-z   that  Land  like 
every  other  Commodity'  is  valuable,  or  not,  in  proportion  to 
its  Plenty,  or  scarcity  f-.   must  rise  very  considerably  indeed, 
in  the  Course  of  tv/enty  years  to  compensate  for  the  Loss  of 
the  iibove  Interest,  the  co.'imon  quit-rent,  the  Alienation-fine 
fc   the  chance  of  Esclieats  in  the  mean  time."   Calvert  Papers, 
no.  2,  pp.  ?A?.-?A'h, 
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had  already  ijiade  the  manors  a  rich  doiaain  and  by  which  they 
were  steadily  becoming  jnore  valuable.  Governor  Hharpe  op- 
posed Dulany,  and  held  that  if  men  in  the  colony  tliouglit  it 
profitable  to  purchase  land  at  high  rates,  as  they  were  do- 
ing, jaerely  with  a  view  to  leasing  it  out  later  when  patent 
land  could  not  be  obtained  and  rents  were  higlier,  it  must  be 

to  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  hold  on  to  v/hat  x/ianors 

(1) 
he  had.    The  most  potent  argiunent  for  the  sale  of  the  man- 
ors, perliaps,  v/as  that  the  step  seemed  to  afford  a  source  of 
ready  money,  and  the  spendt/irif t  proprietor  never  let  the 
interests  of  posterity  interfere  with  those  of  the  present. 

In  1765  orders  were  received  to  sell  six  manors  in 
Charles,  St.  Mary's,  and  Somerset  counties,  totalling  28,530 
acres,  and  all  reserved  lands  that  were  not  cxiltivated.   The 
proprietor  seems  to  have  thought  these  manors  were  entirely 
waste,  and  Governor  Sharpe  on  learning  that  all  were  in  large 

part  tenanted  seems  to  have  delaved  exposing  them  for  sale 

{2) 
until  >ie  could  inform  the  proprietor  of  this  fact.   The  pro- 
prietor's reply  was  to  appoint  a  commission  of  t.iree 

Sharpe,  Dulanv,  and  Jordan   -   to  sell  all  manor  lands,  waste 

(3) 
or  cultivated, 

(1)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  Ill,  204. 

(2)  Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  Ill,  189-193,  202-204. 

(3)  C.  R.,  J  R  and  U  S,  pp.  415-420;  Kilty,  p. 242. 
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Under  this  coimnission  during  the  next  few  years  much 
land  was  sold,  but  tiie  demand  was  not  as  threat  as  liad  been 
expected.   Very  few  bidders  appeared  at  tiie  sales,  and  as  the 
co/omissi oners  were  forbidden  to  sell  for  less  than  ten  shil- 
lings per  acre  the  lands  had  repeatedly  to  be  withdrawn. 
Sharpe  vnr*ote  in  October,  1766,  that  at  a  sale  at  which  the 
Queen  Anna's  Manor  and  two  parcels  of  escheated  land  in  Anne 
Arundel  county  were  offered  no  bidders  appeared  except  for 
one  of  the  escheated  tracts  for  which  the  price  went  as  high 
as  thirty-one  shillings  per  acre.  For  this  apathy  Sharpe 
assigned  tv/o  reasons:   "the  Scarcity  of  Money  in  the  Province 
is  at  present  so  great  that  few  People  loave  much  to  command, 
<.'.;  the  Tenants  who  if  they  had  Money  could  afford  to  give  more 
for  their  respective  Tenements  than  an^r  other  Persons  are  in 
general  very  poor,  fc   their   Neighbors  who  a,re  able  to  piu'chase 

seem  to  think  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  pu_rchase  over  their 

(1) 
Heads  as  they  term  it." 

The  effect  of  tjiese  partial  sales  and  withdrawe^ls  was, 

perhaps,  merely  to  intersperse  patented  lands  among  what  had 

previously  been  solid  tracts  of  ;nanors ,  and  to  de.-.ioralize  the 

whole  system.   The  attempt  to  sell  was  given  up  after  a  few 

years,  and  what  lands  were  left  unsold  were  retained  b;--  the 

proprietor  until  the  Revolution.   This  interval  was  too  short 

(1)   Archives,  Sharpe  Corres,,  III,  335. 
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and  too  troubled  for  the  proprietor  to  formulate  any  very 
definite  policy  toward  the  manors. 

3y  saying  that  the  proprietor  held  his  liianors  in  order 
to  profit  by  an  increase  in  value,  it  Yias   been  assujned  that 
land  was  becoming  more  and  more  valuable.   Jones  iu  1721  com- 
mented as  follows  on  the  low  value  of  land:   "Though  now  Land 
sells  well  there  ^in  Virginia  a,nd  Ivlaryland^  ,  in  a  few  Years 
it  will  be  more  valued,  since  the  Number  of  Inlu^bitants  en- 
creases  so  prodigiously;  and  the  Tracts  being  divided  every 
Age into  siaaller  Plantations;  tliey  at  Length  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  Necessity  of  making  tiie  most  of,  and  valuing  a 

(1) 
little,  wiiich  is  now  almost  set  at  Nought. "    As  Jones  and 

others  saw  at  the    time,  tiie  vcilxxe  of  land  was  advancing  and 
had  to  continue  to  advance  as  long  as  the  population  contin- 
ued to  increase. 

Between  1720  and  1730  land  was  worth  about  5  siullings 
per  acre.   Sale  prices  according  to  the  various  deeds  re- 
corded in  Annapolis  during  the  years  1724-1730  vary  between 

(2) 
9  pence  and  £  1   sterling  per  acre.    The  average  of  sixty- 
two  deeds  was  4  shillings,  8  pence.   As  deeds  recorded  here 
are  largely  of  speciilative  sales  and  contain  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  frontier  and  forest  land,  we  must  increase  this  aver- 
age in  order  to  get  a  figure  representative  of  the  whole 

(1)  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p.  61. 

( 2 )  Ld  .  Of  fr  r  "DeVds  ,""  'l  72  4  - 1 7*3  l,P.L.no.6. 
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province.   About  the  same  niunber  of  deeds  recorded  between 

1763  and  1765  range  "between  14  pence  and  jE.  3,  and  average  12 

(1) 
shillings  per  acre.    The  same  objection  iiolds  to  t}iis  aa  to 

tjie  former  average  -  it  is,  probably,  too  s.iall  to  represent 

the  value  of  land  throughout  the  province.   The  proprietor's 

first  order  to  sell  jnanor  land  fixed  10  shillings  sterling 

per  acre  as  the  minimum  price  he  would  accept  for  the  uncul- 

(2) 
tivated  land  then  offered.    There  seems,  however,  to  have 

been  no  sales  under  this  order.  Dulany  wrote  that  manor  land 

in  general  s}iould  bring  about  the  same  tiiat  would  be  brought 

by  private  land,   and  he  suggested  that  to  prevent  jobbing 

none  should  be  sold  for  less  than  ^  1  sterling  per  acre. 

Sharpe  in  1768  supposed  the  unsold  part  of  Conococheague 

Manor  to  be  worth  about  the  same.  He  also  says  in  speaking 

of  the  sale  of  a  tract  in  Anne  Arundel  county  tiiat  "the  Bid- 

(3) 
ders  went  so  far  as  31  s  .  sterling  p^  Acre."    From  these 

figures  and  statements  it  ioay  be  concluded  that  in  1765  the 
normal  value  of  medium  land  was  about  ;f  1  sterling  per  acre, 
with  forest  and  undesirable  lands  somewhat  lov/er  and  v/ith  es- 
pecially desirable  lands  running  as  liigh  as  -f  ?  or  p  3  ster- 


(1)  Ld.  Off.,  Deeds,  D  D,  no.  3. 

(2)  Arciuves,  Sharpe  Corres.,  Ill,  191. 

(3)  Calvert  Papers,  no.  2,  p.  243.  Dulany  seems  to  liave 
been  anxious  to  have  the  proprietor  sell  his  manors  and  did 
not  understate  the  price  they  would  bring.   The  proprietor 
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ling.   This  is  an  increase  of  £it  least  200  or  300  per  cent 
over  the  land  values  aliout  1725. 


accepted  this  advice  so  far  as  to  set  a  ininimuin  price  of  6 
shillings  per  acre  on  forest  land  rend  ;£  1  per  acre  on  cul- 
tivated.  C,  P.,  J  B  and  IT  S,  pp.  418,  4l9. 
(3)   Archives,  Sharpe  Corres.,  Ill,  53r ,  335. 
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VITA. 

Clarence  Pemlaroke  Gould  was  iDorn  in  Chiirch  Hill,  Q,ueen 
Anne's  County,  Maryland,  on  November  1,  1884,  and  lived  on  a 
farm  in  -that,  county  until  he  was  nine  years  of  age.   He  then 
moved  to  Baltimore  City  where  he  has  since  resided.  His  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  was  received  in  the  puhlic 
schools  of  this  city.   After  graduating  at  the  Baltimore  City 
College  in  1904,  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  Universit;'',  and  re- 
ceived an  A.B.  in  1907.  He  at  once  entered  the  graduate  de- 
partment of  history,  in  which  he  was  appointed  fellow  in 
1910, 
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